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“GREAT TEACHER OF THE EARTH” 


The best known of the Greek Fathers is Saint John Chrysos- 
tom, who was styled, by his fellow Antiochenes, “Great Teacher 
of the Earth.” Born at Antioch, probably about 344 or possibly 
in 347,7 he received an admirable Christian training from his 
pious mother, Anthusa. Despite the dangers to morals and 
religion that prevailed in the state academies, he was permitted 
to attend the best schools in his native Antioch, then the second 
city in the Eastern Empire, where he was a pupil of the pagan 
Libanius, the most celebrated rhetorician of that period.* His 
natural genius so impressed the famous orator that on his death- 
bed, according to the story, he expressed a wish that his Chris- 
tian disciple succeed him in the chair of eloquence.* 

After a short but brilliant legal career, Chrysostom made a 
study of Christian doctrines in the household of Meletius, Bishop 
of Antioch, and was baptized by him about 369. Four years 
later he was nominated for the episcopal office, but he fled from 
the honor, later justifying his action in the six splendid books of 
his dialogue De Sacerdotio.* Upon the death of his mother, his 
admiration for monastic solitude led him to the mountains south 
of Antioch, where he passed six fruitful years in theological 
study and prayer. His excessive ascetic practices weakened his 
health, and he was forced by sickness to return to Antioch. 
There he was immediately ordained deacon and five years after- 
ward was raised to the priesthood by Flavian, the successor of 


Cambridge Thiversity Press, 1906, I, 350. 
*Louis Duchesne, The Early 7S Fo of the Church. Translated into 


a from the fourth edition. London: John Murray, n.d., II, 477. 
, op. cit., pp. 323-24. 
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Meletius. As a priest of the Church of Antioch he was an emi- 
nent pulpit orator. It was here that he delivered a series of 
extempore orations known as the twenty-one Homilies on the 
Statues which were occasioned by the overthrow of the imperial 
statues due to a riotous demonstration against new taxes imposed 
by Theodosius.* 

The fame of Chrysostom had spread to the capitals of the 
Byzantine Empire, and in 397 he was summoned from Antioch 
to succeed Nectarius as archbishop of Constantinople. During 
the remaining decade of his life he was the victim of his zealous 
efforts to impress the faithful with the duties and responsibilities 
of Christians and of his determination to bring about needed 
reform among the clergy and aristocracy. Twice he incurred the 
indignation of the revengeful Eudoxia, into whose hands rapidly 
passed the control of imperial authority. Once he was banished 
by her from the capital, but recalled. A lonely mountain village 
named Cucusus, on the borders of Cilicia and Armenia, was 
selected by the revengeful empress as the place of his second 
exile. The letters sent him and the visits paid him here prompted 
her partisans to send him to Pityus, a most inhospitable spot at 
the foot of the Caucasus near the eastern extremity of the 
Euxine, far removed from roads of communication. Taken by 
two brutal guards across the mountains of Pontus, he ended his 
exile near Comana, where he died in a humble country oratory, 
dedicated to a local martyr, Saint Basiliscus, on September 14, 
407.° His last words were the motto of his life, “Glory be to 
God for all things, Amen.” When his body was brought to Con- 
stantinople the young Emperor Theodosius II, the son of Ar- 
cadius and Eudoxia, bowed low over the remains of the martyr 
and asked God’s forgiveness for the injustice done by his parents 
to the great saint who had spent himself in the service of the 
pulpit and archiepiscopal chair of Constantinople." 

The literary legacy of Chrysostom includes extensive exegeti- 
cal homilies, numerous sermons on miscellaneous subjects, apolo- 
getic and ascetico-moral writings, and copious letters. His works 
fill eighteen volumes of Migne (Patr. Gr. XLVII-LXIV). His 
most read tractate, De Sacerdotio, has gone through innumerable 


* Duchesne, op. cit., p. 478. 
* Bardenhewer, op. cit., p. 329. 
* Duchesne, op. cit., III, 271. 
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editions and was a stimulating source of reference for Pope 
Gregory in producing the first treatise on pastoral theology, the 
Regula Pastoralis. 

In his exegetical methods Chrysostom shows the effects of his 
training in the Antiochene School. Unlike the allegorical inter- 
pretations of Alexandria, the School of Antioch labored to dis- 
cover the grammatical sense of a passage of Scripture before 


undertaking to expound it. Chrysostom disclaimed allegory 


except where it was evident that the Sacred Writings revealed 
allegorical intention. He has a genius, whether as exegete or 
pulpit orator, treating of moral themes, for bringing the thought 
of Holy Scripture into touch with the life of his own time and 
the life of every age.* In his hands the Scriptures are the source 
of living progress in all branches of religious life. Because he 
cared little for metaphysical speculations, he makes little use of 
philosophical terms, yet he was invoked in his own and later 
centuries in both east and west by all protagonists of the Faith. 

Chrysostom is by univeral consent the Doctor Eucharistiae. 
His numerous clear and detailed statements concerning the 
Blessed Sacrament form a complete exposition of the teaching 
of the Catholic Church on the doctrine of the Real Presence.* 
The expressions which he uses to explain the change which takes 
place through the words of the priest in the Consecration of the 
Mass are a confirmation of the doctrine of transubstantiation. 

As a writer on pedagogical matters, Saint Chrysostom is su- 
perior to all other ecclesiastical authors of the Patristic Period. 
His educational theories and principles are best formulated in 
his treatise De Liberis Educandis. This work was edited for 
the first time at Paris in 1656, due to the industry of Father 
Francis Combesis of the Dominican Order who came upon the 
manuscript in the Cardinal’s Library at Paris. Two years later 
it was translated into English by John Evelyn, who dedicated the 
publication of the text to kis two brothers in order to comfort 
them on the death of their children.*° Evelyn calls this treatise 
the golden book of Saint John Chrysostom. Within the twenty- 

*Henry B. Swete, Patristic Study. New York: Longmans, Green, and 
Company, 1902, p. 


104. 
% 3 Fortescue, The Greek Fathers. St. Louis: B. Herder, 1908, 
pp. 
* William Upcott, The Miscellaneous Writings of John Evelyn. Leadon: 
Henry Colburn, 1825, pp. 112-13. 
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four pages of the English translation the education of the child 
from infancy to maturity is outlined. Within the outline is to 
be found all the essential elements of a sound education in ac- 
cordance with Christian moral standards. The keynote of the 
educational philosophy of the author is sounded in the opening 
part of the treatise when he cautions the father about becoming 
over indulgent towards the child and exhorts him to bring up a 
champion for Christ by instructing him in good principles from 
his tender years.‘ The real beginnings of Christian education 
are made in the home. 

“And as in a wrestling place, before they play the prize, they 
daily exercise with their companions, that ae their party 
good with them, they may the more easily vanquish their antag- 
onists: so should a child be educated at home.” ** 

The theory that all learning comes through the senses was well 
known to Chrysostom. He compares the soul of the child to a 
newly built city whose gateways are the senses of seeing, hear- 
ing, and smell, together with touch, all of which must be care- 
fully guarded so that evil influences may be prevented from 
entering. 

The child’s nurse and attendants must, therefore, be of good 
morals. His teacher should be carefully selected because he 
shares in large part in the formation of his character. Parental 
example is a powerful educational factor.** Corporal punish- 
ment is to be used sparingly so that the child may be accustomed 
“to fear the rod, not always to feel it.” The actions of children 
are to be guided by the direction of their parents who must be 
solicitous much as sculptors are concerned about the making of 
wonderful statues. 

“So you also, like so many statuaries, bend all your endeavor, 
as preparing these admirable statues for God, take away that 
which is superfluous, add that which you find wanting: consider 
every day how they abound in natural endowments, that you 
may timely augment them: what natural defects you espy, that 
you may accordingly abate them: but with all sedulity, and 
above all things, be careful to exterminate unseemly speeches, 
for this custom begins extremely to infect the minds of youth; 
yea, and before he have essayed it, teach him to be sober, to be 


Ibid, p. 114. 


» p. 129. 
Ibid., pp. 118-19. 
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vigilant and assiduous in his devotions, and upon whatsoever 
he saith or doth to put the seal upon it.” * 
There is scarcely any phase of education in relation to child 


development that is not touched upon in Chysostom’s treatise. 
‘He insists that “idle fables” should not be told children and 
suggests in their stead stories from the Bible which will help to 
develop their moral judgment. He elaborates on this suggestion 
by recounting the Biblical narratives of Cain and Abel, Jacob 
and Esau, and points out in detail how scripture stories form a 
vehicle for moral training and religious instruction.** In like 
manner, children should be given the names of saints rather than 
called by the names of their ancestors in order that they may 
“court the affinity of the righteous” rather than that of progeni- 
tors.** 

The latter part of Chysostom’s treatise is devoted to a practi- 
cal discussion of sex instruction for the youth who if he is des- 
tined to a secular life must be carefully directed until he is mar- 
ried. In his treatment of young men who are approaching ma- 
turity after the age of fifteen he advises that their thoughts be 
kept pure and clean through the creation of wholesome interests 
by means of legitimate relaxation, elevating conversation, good 
books, sound poetry, and contemplation of the beauties of na- 
ture,” but above all through the practice of self-denial by the 
cultivation of prayer. They should learn of the praise which is 
accorded men of self-control and of the honor in which men of 
good moral character are held by the members of the commu- 
nity."* Because of the dangers that threaten adolescents, Chrys- 
ostom discourages their attendance at the theater, warns them 
against mixed bathing, denies them the services of a young 
maid, and condemns effeminacy. 

The education of girls is practically the same as that of boys. 
Mothers are requested to reprove their daughters who prefer 
extreme and luxurious fashions in dress. Such taste is very often 
the mark of an undesirable woman in society. Since young 
women are believed to be proud and haughty they must be prop- 
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erly instructed and disciplined by their mothers so that the re- 
sults of their training may be as fruitful as that of boys.’® 

Throughout his treatise Chrysostom emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the home training of the child, shows a sympathetic 
understanding of child psychology, touches upon the subject of 
vocational guidance, and outlines a direct training for citizen- 
ship. He urges the cultivation of the power of observation, 
applies the doctrine of imitation, and regards the principle of 
emulation as an important incentive to effort. His great concern 
is the development of a sound Christian character by means of 
religious and moral training in the earnest effort to bring up “a 
philosopher, and a champion, and a citizen of heaven.” 

Similar ideas on the necessity of Christian training for chil- 
dren are to be found in his sermons and letters. His preference 
for monastic schools because of the dangers to Christian youth 
in the public schools of the period is expressed in his Adversus 
oppugnatores vitae monasticae; ad patrem fidelem. 

St. John Chrysostom has influenced the world of his own day 
and of later generations deeply and tangibly. Within his own 
lifetime, while he was still a young priest, his superior talents 
were recognized by St. Jerome, who gave him deserved notice 
in his De Viris Illustribus. The Pelagian heretics, who in their 
controversy with St. Augustine on original sin, first translated 
him into Latin, unwittingly won for him the approval of the 
greatest of the Latin Fathers which gave his works assurance of 
Western diffusion. John Cassian, whose personal influence and 
writings contributed to the spread of monasticism in the West, 
was a favorite disciple of Chrysostom at Constantinople. Cas- 
siodorus, who inaugurated in his monastery the practice of 
copying manuscripts, included treatises of Chrysostom among the 
works to be copied. Educators of the Carlovingian period, Al- 
cuin, Rhabanus Maurus, and Hincmar of Rheims, found in him 
a stimulating source of information. His influence on the School- 
men of the thirteenth century is even more marked. The great 
doctors of that glorious period of scholasticism, Albertus Magnus, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and St. Bonaventure, appealed to his 
authoritative witness by quoting passages from him frequently.” 


* Ibid., p. 137. 
“tan Uh. Campbell, The Greek Fathers. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1929, pp. 73-4. 
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During the age of the Classic Renaissance twenty-seven of his 
works were edited by Erasmus. The educational treatises writ- 
ten during this period by the Catholic humanists show a depend- 
ence on Chrysostom as the outstanding Christian educator of the 
fourth century. Although Luther underestimated him, Melanch- 
thon, who was better qualified as a scholar to judge him, urged 
his study. So compelling was the force of his sanction that the 
Protestants both in Germany and England attempted to claim 
him as their own. From the ninth century on there is abundant 
evidence of the efforts of educators to appropriate his authority. 
Even to this day his method of sex instruction is superior to any 
other theory advanced on the subject in the history of educa- 
tion.** 
Frank P. Cassivy. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


™ Eby and Arrowood, The History and Philosophy of Education Ancient 
and Medieval. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940, p. 605. 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES IN CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


Not perhaps since the days of St. Augustine has the Christian 
world faced such a stupendous crisis as this present one. Pa- 
ganism, supported by Nazism and Communism, is driving slyly 
yet with much brutality to crush Christianity, particularly 
Catholicism. 

Recently in many countries terrible persecutions of Christians 
have been perpetrated. Thousands of priests and nuns have 
suffered martyrdom, other thousands have endured untold hard- 
ships and sacrifices, and many Catholics have been deprived of 
their livelihood because of their faith. Children have been liter- 
ally torn from the arms of their parents and forced to chant the 
dogmas of totalitarianism. At present in many so-called Chris- 
tian countries freedom of religion is either directly or indirecily 
denied. In these countries, freedom of speech and press is banned, 
and liberties have been taken away from men and women whose 
ancestors won those liberties at great cost of life and sacrifice. 

In our own country there is a driving need for a careful analy- 
sis of conditions and trends. Less than half of our people at- 
tend church services. Christian principles are falling into disuse 
among thousands whose fathers and mothers were strict church- 
goers. Because life without religion is barren, His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII, in his Encyclical, the “Crown of Holy Joy,” 
says: 

“A very efficacious means for driving out such grave evils is 
that individual Catholics receive a thorough training in the 
divine truths and that the people be shown clearly the road which 
leads to salvation.” 

In our country, too, there is great confusion in educational 
thinking. Teaching is very often aimless, and worthless activi- 
ties, busy work, and unnecessary projects make up an appreciable 
share of the curriculum in many schools. Philosophers are often 
confounded. Questions remain unanswered and problems un- 
solved. Because of this confusion in present-day thinking we 
in Catholic Education must consider very carefully our prob- 
lems; basic values in education must be clearly understood if 
we are to fulfill our duties as teachers. Our opportunities are 
great but our responsibilities are tremendous, for as Pope Pius 
XII said in his First Great Encyclical: 

136 
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“The same Christ Who pronounced the words, ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto Me,’ has threatened, for all His mercy and 
goodness, with fearful evil those who give scandal to those so 
dear to His heart.” 


Accordingly, teachers should consider what values are of most 
worth in education. In this paper the following values will be 
discussed: bedrock philosophy, a crucial thought-tested curricu- 
lum, training to think effectively, and an intelligent idealism. 


BEDROCK PHILOSOPHY 


Education for Catholic children to be most effective must be 
based upon Catholic philosophy. Sound philosophy is bedrock; 
an unsound philosophy is only sand and offers no firm founda- 
tion for the other values. 

False philosophies have risen and done unutterable harm in 
the world, and peoples who espoused them suffered. The Spartan 
believed in physical strength, and Sparta could not endure. The 
Epicureans sang “eat, drink and make merry,” and the Epi- 
cureans failed. The Oriental philosophy is a philosophy of 
pacifism, and orientals die by the millions. The philosophy pro- 
mulgated because of the Institutes of Calvin has brought about 
rugged individualism with all its falsities, graft, and greed. 

The activism of the present day suggests, in part at least, 
doing without thinking. “We don’t know where we’re going, but 
we're on our way” indicates one of the symptoms of aimless 
putter and valueless busy work. 

We Catholics, however, have a philosophy tempered with free- 
dom and sweetness, fostered by happiness and service, which 
holds forth neighborliness and love of God. It is a philosophy 
based upon two beautiful commandments: Love thy God; love 
thy neighbor. 

The objectives of Catholic education are “to form Christ in 
Catholic youth,” to train the child so that he can later train 
himself, to teach him so that he will desire and attain salvation 
through positive and constant Catholic action, to educate him | 
so that we will learn to serve God and to help his fellow-man. 
The chief aim of Catholic education, then, is to instruct the child 
in such a way that he will educate and discipline himself and, 
in the end, save his immortal soul. 
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In order to attain the real ends of education it is well to con- 
sider, at least for the Christian education of youth, the follow- 
ing major objectives: In the first place, the child should learn 
if possible in the home, but if not, then in the school the value 
of worthy home life, how to get along with other members of the 
family, and how to live in accord with his father, mother, sisters 
and brothers. If this aim were taught more adequately, there 
would not be approximately 180,000 divorces a year in our 
country. 

A second objective is neighborliness; that is, the child should 
learn how to get on well with his fellows, how to live well in 
the community, state, and nation. This the school should teach 
to the extent, at least, that it is not taught in the home. Such 
teaching will reduce appreciably the hundreds of thousands of 
yearly commitments to our jails and penitentiaries. 

A third objective is that of earning a living. Work in order 
to live is a need of life, and the child has a right to expect train- 
ing so that he can effectively meet this need. A great railroad 
president recently said that one of the greatest general criticisms 
of the school system in this country is that it does not teach a 
student how to do one thing extremely well. To learn how to 
make a living in this complex civilization, a youth needs guid- 
ance, and the school is called upon to help meet that need by 
giving guidance. 

The fourth objective is the culture aim. This is a day of in- 
creased leisure, imposed leisure. Accordingly, preparation should 
be made so that the child may know how to use his leisure, if 
not most profitably, then, at least, harmlessly, for leisure-time 
activities may help a person enduringly or harm him immeas- 
urably. 

Most important of all is the religious objective. It has been 
well shown in the history of the world that religion, such as 
Christianity, advances civilization, and lack of religion or pagan- 
ism tends to cause retardation. Pope Pius XII strongly empha- 
sizes this in his first great Encyclical: 


“If it is to have any effect, the re-education of mankind must 
be, above all things, spiritual and religious. Hence, it must pro- 
ceed from Christ as from its indispensable foundation; must be 
actuated by justice and crowned by charity.” 
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A BASIC CURRICULUM 


Second only to the value of a bedrock philosophy, which 
should be considered as the foundation stone, is a well-ordered 
curriculum, which could be likened to the superstructure. 

The child has a right to be trained in the fundamentals— 
reading, written English, arithmetic, speech, and so on. Little 
children come to school with faith in their hearts and high hopes 
to learn. One little boy was bidding good bye to his grandfather 
as he left for his first day of school. With a tear and a smile 
and with faith born of natural longing for learning, he said, 
“Good bye, Grandpa, I’ll write you tonight.” The faith of that 
young boy was not borne out until after years of delay. In 
fact, the hopes of many are shattered, for statistics show that 
almost one-fourth of pupils and students cannot read effectively 
upon the level of their necessities or need. And what is true 
of reading is true generally of the other tools of learning. 

The curriculum should provide the child not only with valu- 
able units and activities but with those which are most valuable 
and most necessary. A good curriculum should be tested care- 
fully. According to Horn’s A Basic Writing Vocabulary,’ there 
are seven criteria which should be applied, for example, to such 
a tool as spelling. These are utility, difficulty, universality, 
permanency, cruciality, quality, and polytelism. By the appli- 
cation of such standards it has been found possible to reduce 
basic spelling lists to less than four thousand words. Accordingly, 
such scientific evaluating makes the curriculum more valid and 
more useful, more adequate and more economical. 

It is patently silly, for example, to teach the child spelling 
words which he will never use or words which are not permanent 
in the language in place of words of great permanence, or words 
he already knows, or words of low quality in preference to 
high-quality words. The child has a right to expect to learn 
of materials and experiences of value, those which are of the 
most importance to him. Individual difficulties, of course, 
must be considered also, even though the scientifically con- 
structed curriculum has been provided as a base. 


1 Horn, Ernest, A Basic Writing Vocabulary. University of Iowa Mono- 
graphs in Education, First Series, No. 4, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
owa. 
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The child has a right to his rich, social, Christian heritage. 
He should meet men, for example, through books, as Michel- 
angelo, Mozart, Schubert, Dante, Cervantes, Father Ryan, 
Father Bannister Tabb, and Joyce Kilmer. He has a right to 
know of the scientific work of such individuals as Roger Bacon, 
Louis Pasteur, Lavoisier, Galileo and La Piace. Artists, writers, 
scientists, mathematicians and philosophers have produced riches 
untold for him who is guided properly, and it is the duty of the 
school to guide the child properly. 

In order to live more fully in the present it is necessary to 
understand the problems of the past; the defeats and the vic- 
tories of man and of nations are educative. It is necessary to 
understand how solutions were made, the causes of failures, and 
the reasons for victories. In history, in literature, in philosophy, 
in science, and in art, the child can come to understand values 
for the building of his life and standards for the making of his 
plans for a life vocation. 


TRAINING IN THE ABILITY TO THINK 


A third value of tremendous importance for Catholic Educa- 
tion is the ability to think. Before leaving school a child should 
be trained in how to study, how to make notes and use them, 
how to use books, how to attain objectives, and how to express 
himself, both in oral and written English. 

The main factors in the solution of a problem should be 
taught. The child should know what is meant by a problem, 
and how to define a problem. He should learn how to select 
data which are pertinent for the solution of the problem and 
know where to find materials and sources which will assist him 
in its solution. The child should understand how to proceed 
in finding the answers to questions; he should know how to use 
the findings and how to evaluate them, and finally he should be 
taught the value of unbiased and impartial judgment in ap- 
praising these findings. 

Hamer’s doctor’s thesis,’ illustrates exactly and forcefully 
the value of the ability to solve problems for four hundred 
Master Farmers of twenty-eight states. Hamer found that the 
range of the education of these farmers was great, but that 
~ *Hamer, Oliver 8., Master Farmers of America and Their Education. 


Studies in Education, Vol. 6, No. 2, Adult Education Series No. 1. State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1931. 
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their average education was low. Two hundred of these Master 
Farmers, who had arrived at the top of their profession, had 
only elementary-school education, while seventy were college 
graduates. Inquiring into the causes for the success of these 
four hundred men, Dr. Hamer found the answer in hard work 
and the ability to study and solve the problems of farming and 
of life as they arose. He found further that these men attrib- 
uted their success in a large degree to the following four tech- 
niques: first, to reading; second, to meetings and conversations; 
third, to experimentation and observation; and fourth, to short 
courses and institutes. 

It is most interesting that so many of these men with a small 
amount of schooling were able to attain great success and that 
they attributed their success to the ability to read, experiment, 
and study. That which is true of master farmers is true of 
master teachers and of masters in every profession and vocation. 
The teacher, for example, who does not read, go to meetings, 
observe, or enroll in in-service courses is likely to retrograde 
rather than progress in her profession. The child should be 
led to see that schooling is only a basis for education, and that 
one of the most important things that he can take away from 
school with him is the ability to think clearly and effectively. 
The child who will be able to best meet every eventuality of life 
is the one who can think and evaluate his thoughts and also 
act nobly and understandingly upon the basis of his thinking. 

Burnham * suggests three important words, three words which 
every teacher should consider most carefully—task, plan, and 
freedom. The child should have a task. If possible, he should 
choose that task, but, if too immature to make a proper choice, 
the teacher should choose it for him. The child should con- 
struct a plan to do the task, and if he makes a mistake he 
should understand not only the mistake itself but the causes 
and consequences of the mistake, so that he can profit by his 
experience. The child should have freedom to make his plan, 
to carry it out, and to succeed, and sometimes even to fail, so 
that he will learn to become independent, so that he will depend 
less and less upon the teacher, and in order that in due time the 
teacher will become superfluous and unnecessary for him. The 


* Burnham, W. H., The Normal Mind. D. Appleton Century and Com- 
pany, New York. ‘ 
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learner should come to find that he has a responsibility to. use 
his freedom correctly. If he fails, let him learn how to avoid 
failure; if he succeeds, let him learn to be humble in his success. 


INTELLIGENT IDEALISM 


A fourth value in Catholic Education is an intelligent idealism, 
which will help to direct both thinking and acting. Sister 
Eleanor Doyle in a Loyola University Doctor’s Thesis showed 
the value of the model “the Child Jesus” and also of the model 
“Lincoln” in forming character. It is not difficult to induce a 
child to desire to be a lady or a gentleman. Analysis of the 
qualities of a lady or a gentleman should be made by the learner 
in order that he may be able to abstract the characteristics of 
courage, sensitivity, understanding, fairness, self-control, good 
will, and godliness. In his thinking the child should come to 
understand and appreciate comparative values; for example, 
he should compare freedom and discipline, the project and 
memorization, activity and drill, liberty and responsibility, and, 
in fact, action and prayer. 

In attempting to construct his life as a “life dominated by 
principle,” the child should be presented with models, ideals, 
principles, and abstractions in accord with his ability to com- 
prehend and understand them. Young people will thrill to a 
great cause. In fact, youth needs a great cause. Millions 
have died in war for what they thought to be a great and just 
cause, but youth must understand that it is just as noble to 
live in furthering the cause for which the great Master died 
as to die in any great cause. 

Let the child know the story of Washington and Lincoln. 
Let him know that Thomas Edison was thrown off a train not 
far from Detroit because the baggage car caught fire from his 
inflammable chemistry apparatus, and let him know that Thomas 
Edison secured approximately a thousand patents before he died. 
Let the girl realize, for example, the service given by the founder 
of the American Red Cross, Clara Barton. 

To say to a very young child that St. Patrick said a hundred 
prayers by day and almost a hundred by night when he was a 
slave boy in Antrim is to put before him a worthy ideal which 
may grow in his heart. Tell the pupils of the great St. Dominic, 
how he passed unharmed through the Assassins’ Way, how 
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he asserted that he never began an instruction without a prayer 
to the Mother of God for guidance, and how he said that he 
never asked God for a .special favor but that he received it. 
Tell that simple story of the “Wonder Worker,” St. Anthony of 
Padua; that after a life of sacrifice and toil, on his last day on 
earth he looked up into the heavens and said, “I see my Savior.” 
Take the child, if possible, to Auriesville and point out the 
spot made holy by the martyrdom of St. Isaac Jogues and St. 
Réné Gupil. 

Let girls see again the simple picture of Little Bernadette 
as she knelt in the woods at Lourdes and looked up into the 
face of her who said, “I am the Immaculate Conception;” tell 
them the story of the great Shrine to which millions travel, 
if not always for physical cures, then for spiritual support and 
consolation. Tell the boys and girls of the Little Flower, who, 
in treading her little way, promised a shower after her death 
and kept her promise; and teach them her last prayer, “My 
God, I love Thee.” Inspiration, once implanted in the heart 
of a child from great lives, may bear fruit not only through 
the remainder of a child’s life but for centuries through other 
lives. 

Teachers have a model in the great Don Bosco, who was a 
friend to boys. He took boys into his confidence; he understood 
them; he taught them; he sympathized with them. He lived 
for them, he made men of them, and on his deathbed he said, 
“Tell my boys I shall see them in Heaven.” Closer home and 
in our own time there is another great teacher who gives in- 
spiration to those who stv7y him. It is said that Father 
Flanagan of Boys Town, Ne_raska, has not failed to help every 
one of the four thousand who have come into -his care. From 
the sand dunes and the streets, from the highways and the 
slums these boys have come to his school, many of them uncared 
for and unhappy, and they have stayed to learn in this insti- 
tute of a great teacher and have come out able and willing 
to live in a complex and changing world, unafraid and confident 
of the future. 


CONCLUSION 


Teachers should never forget the words of the greatest 
Teacher, “Suffer little children and forbid them not, for the 
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kingdom of heaven is for such.” Teachers should remember 
ever that they are teaching children and not subjects such as 
arithmetic or spelling. In teaching children a teacher should 
understand each child—his problems and his troubles, his powers 
and his intereste—in order that his growth and development 
may be adequately and rightly guided. Let educators realize 
also that they are teaching children who will be the men and 
women of tomorrow, and that whether these men and women 
are to be free, capable, poised, cautious, courageous, Christian, 
or shackled, irresponsible, crude, slovenly, cowardly and un- 
Christian will depend to a great extent upon their own efforts 
and how intelligently, conscientiously, courageously they do 
their work. 

Teachers must not forget these four basic principles of Cath- 
olic Education: (1) A bedrock Catholic philosophy is the basis 
for other values; (2) a tested, scientifically constructed curricu- 
lum is necessary for complete and adequate learning; (3) train- 
ing to think is crucial if the learner is to become independent; 
(4) an intelligent idealism so that the child will know and want 
to do the right thing is necessary for the formation of character. 

Let the school be as human and as truly democratic as the 
Church. In his first great Encyclical His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII indicates true democracy in the Church: “Those who enter 
the Church, whatever be their origin or their speech, must know 
that they are equal as children in the House of the Lord, where 
the law of Christ and the peace of Christ prevail.” 


James A. FirzGERALD. 


Fordham University, 
New. York, N. Y. 
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A CRITICAL STUDY OF CERTAIN PERSONALITY 
FACTORS AS DETERMINING ELEMENTS IN A 
REMEDIAL READING PROGRAM 


I. GENERAL PROCEDURE OF THE INVESTIGATION 

An investigation was conducted in order to inquire into the 
relationships between achievement in reading and certain physi- 
ological, emotional, and motivating factors, and, if possible, to 
offer suggestions relevant to the early identification and preven- 
tion of such factors as may exert a negative influence upon 
successful achievement. The physiological factors investigated 
were ocular defects, handedness, and eyedness; the emotional 
factors, those personality elements that contribute in producing 
personal and social adjustments; the motivating factors, those 
techniques that conduce to the most effective achievement in a 
remedial reading program. In this article only the results 
obtained regarding the personality factors will be reported. 

Approximately 2,000 children were originally examined in 
grades four to seven in twelve separate Catholic schools of the 
diocese of Cleveland. The following standardized tests were 
administered by the respective teachers of each class: the Cali- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity, the California Test of Per- 
sonality, and the Progressive Achievement Test in Reading. A 
number of other tests were likewise administered. These, how- 
ever, will be reported in the articles pertaining to physiological 
and motivating factors. 

Two equated experimental and control groups were formed. 
In the first groups the problem reading cases with eye defects 
were equated with the non-problem reading cases also having 
eye defects. In the second groups the problem cases in reading 
without eye defects were equated with the non-problem cases in 
reading without eye defects. The specific technique used for 
equating purposes was that of matched pairs. In order to avoid 
the results of the regression phenomenon, the XA as developed 
by Horn‘ was used in the investigation for the criterion of 
probable scholastic achievement. The XA (expectancy age) 


*A. McNulty Horn, “Uneven Distribution of the Effects of Specific 
Factors” (unpublished Doctor's dissertation, The University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, 1937), pp. 141 ff. 
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overcomes the regression factor by giving due weight in its 
calculation formula to both mental and chronological ages. The 
actual achievement of each child was thus interpreted in terms 
of what could be expected from him as revealed by the XA 
formula. A negative deviation of four-tenths or more from the 
expectancy score was used as the criterion for placing the 
respective pupils in the remedial groups. Since the XA included 
the weighted contribution of both the mental and the chrono- 
logical ages of each child, it was also used as one of the equating 
criteria in conjunction with the factors of sex and school. 

The retarded vases in reading, identified in the manner 
described above, were placed in four types of remedial pro- 
grams. The two major programs were the Interest and the 
Factual Programs. The two minor programs were, first, the 
Interest Program supplemented with phonetics and, second, the 
Factual Program supplemented with phonetics. The distinguish- 
ing characteristic between the programs was one of motivation 
and materials used rather than one of method of conducting the 
remedial classes. The fundamental method of conducting all 
four types of programs was essentially the same. 

The remedial programs were conducted for a period of four- 
teen weeks. At the end of that time the pupils were again given 
the mental maturity, the personality, and the reading achieve- 
ment tests. Critical studies and analyses were then made of 
possible etiological relationships between the physiological fac- 
tors, ocular anomalies, eyedness, and handedness, and achieve- 
ment in reading and between various types of personal and social 
adjustments and achievement in reading. Another series of 
critical studies was conducted to discover in terms of superior 
achievement the relative values of the motivating techniques 
used in the remedial programs. 

The following major problems were considered in the per- 
sonality study of this investigation: 

1. Do children who have reading difficulties sufficiently severe 
to be classed as problem cases in reading differ significantly in 
personality characteristics from children who are not problem 
cases in reading? 

2. In terms of deviation from expectancy in reading, do 
problem cases in the lowest quartile ranges of the various per- 


sonality components differ significantly from those cases in the 
highest quartile ranges? 

3. In terms of deviation from expectancy in reading, do chil- 
dren who are not problem cases in reading and who are in the 
highest quartile ranges of the various personality components 
differ significantly from those cases in the lowest quartile ranges? 

4. Does the encouragement and satisfaction experienced by 
problem cases in reading who have participated in a remedial 
reading program effect a significant change in personality char- 
acteristics? 

5. Do problem pupils in reading at the end of the remedial 
program differ significantly in personality characteristics from 
children who are not problem cases in reading? 

6. In terms of deviation from expectancy in reading, do prob- 
lem cases, who are in the lowest quartile position as regards the 
various personality components at the end of a remedial reading 
program, differ significantly from those cases who are in the 
highest quartile position? 

The Elementary Series of the California Test of Personality 
by L. P. Thorpe, W. W. Clark, and E. W. Tiegs? was used as 
the measuring instrument for diagnosing the children’s personal 
and social adjustment. The personal or self adjustment factors 
investigated by means of this instrument were those which were 
based on “feelings of personal security,” namely, the feeling of 
self-reliance, the sense of personal worth, the sense of personal 
freedom, the feeling of belonging, the freedom from withdrawing 
tendencies, and the freedom from nervous symptoms.’ The 
social adjustment factors investigated by means of this instru- 
ment were those which were based on “feelings of social secu- 
rity.” Such factors were the recognition of social standards, the 
use of social skills, freedom from anti-social tendencies, and 
wholesome family, school, and community relations.* Each of 
these self and social adjustment factors or components was con- 
sidered, not from the aspect of each being a general trait, but 
rather from the aspect of each being a “more or less loosely 


* Published by California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, Calif. 
*L. P. Thorpe, W. W. Clark, and E. W. Tiegs, Manuol of Directions, 
California Test of Personality, Elementary Series. Los Angeles: California 
1939, p. 3. 
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organized set of specific dispositions to act in characteristic 


ways.” 

The results and consequent suppositions of the investigation 
are presented only as tentative suggestions. Although these 
results are not based on subjective estimates but on as valid and 
reliable an objective measuring instrument as can be obtained 
at present, they are, however, subject to the inherent weakness 
of all personality inventories—that personality factors vary from 
day to day according to the changing attitudes, feelings and con- 
victions of the respective subjects. Furthermore, the personality 
measure used in the investigation has only one form at the pres- 
ent time. Allowances have to be made, consequently, for the 
factors of practice and familiarity in the retesting even though 
the interim between initial and final testing was approximately 
five months. The results obtained, therefore, are only approxi- 
mate and, although they seem to show general trends and ten- 
dencies, they are difficult to interpret. 


Il, FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Eight studies concerning the relationship between personality 
characteristics and reading achievement were made in this 
investigation. Seven of these studies are reported in this article. 
The first three of these studies were based upon the results 
obtained from the initial testing conducted before the remedial 
reading program was inaugurated. The remaining four studies 
were conducted after the results had been obtained from the 
remedial reading program. 

Personality Characteristics of Equated Problem and Non- 
problem Readers. Evidence has been presented by Tinker,’ 
Hincks,* and Bird,® Blanchard,”® and other investigators to the 
effect that emotional instability is frequently associated with 


*L. P. Th Foundations of Personality. New York: 
McGraw-Hill k Company, 1938, p. 307. 

*Thorpe, Clark, and Tiegs, op. cit., oo 4-5. 

. Tinker, “Diagnostic and i i Elementary 
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M. Hincks, Disability in Reading ‘and Its Relation to Personality. 
Harvard Education Monographs No. 7, Cambridge: Harvard Galvani 


Press, 1926 
“Personality Factors in Learning,” Personnel Journal, 


6:56-59, June, 1 1927. 
Pp. Blanchard, “Reading Disabilities in Relation to Maladjustment,” 


Mental Hygiene, ‘12: 772-78, October, 1928. 
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reading disability. Most of the studies presented by these in- 
vestigators have been based solely on analyses of the personality 
characteristics of problem reading cases. Furthermore, these 
problem cases in reading have very often been clinic cases. In 
order to obtain a more valid and reliable estimate of this prob- 
lem, in this investigation the personality characteristics of pupils 
deficient in reading taken from the general school population 
were compared with the personality characteristics of children in 
the general school population who were equated according to the 
criteria described above and who were not problem cases in 
reading. 

Table I presents the results of the study. The 264 problem 
cases in reading were compared with the 264 non-problem cases 
in reading in order to determine whether or not the problem 
cases in reading were characterized by significantly maladjusted 
personalities when compared with equated cases who were up to 
or above the standard in reading achievement. Student’s tech- 
nique, or the “t” statistic, as described by Lindquist," was used 
to evaluate the significance of the mean differences of the two 
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Mean Mean 
Mean 
P, lit bl bl 
components readers readers aie 
Toran ApsustmEnT..... 43 46 
Personal Worth......... 39 43 a 
Personal Freedom....... 28 32 ae 
Nervous Symptoms...... 32 34 
Belonging.............. 45 51 
Self-Reliance............ 54 56 
Freedom from Withdrawal 
Tendencies........... 42 46 ae 
Seur-ApsusTMENT....... 39 43 
Family Relations........ 42 46 
Freedom from Anti-Social es 
Tendencies........... #8 48 
School Relations......... 34 40 
Community Relations.... 45 53 
Social Standards......... 51 55 
Socta, Apsustmmnt..... 45 50 
F. Lindquist, Statistical in Educational Research. TE 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940, pp. 51-54, 58-59. nee 
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contrasting groups. The level of significance was also found 
for each “t” statistic in order to determine the import of the 
respective means in their relationship to the means of the con- 
trasting groups. 

According to the results obtained the non-problem readers 
seem to have better adjusted personalities not only when the 
personality is considered as a whole but also when the Self 
and Social adjustment of these pupils is analyzed separately. 
The “t” statistic of 2.8 for Total adjustment is in favor of the 
non-problem reading group and is significant at the 1 per cent 
level while the “t” statistics of 2.6 and 2.5 for the Self-adjust- 
ment and Social adjustment components respectively are likewise 
in favor of the non-problem reading group, and are significant 
at the 1 per cent level. These results indicate that the mean 
of the differences for all three factors is significantly greater for 
those children who manifest no profound difficulties in reading. 

The mean of the differences is significantly greater for a 
number of the sub-components as well as for the major per- 
sonality factors. Among the sub-components of the Self-adjust- 
ment factor the non-problem reading group seem to have a 
better sense of Personal Freedom and a distinctly better feeling 
of Belonging to the group than do the problem cases in reading. 
Furthermore, the non-problem reading group seem to have a 
tendency to be more free from Withdrawal Tendencies and to 
have a more favorable sense of Personal Worth than the problem 
group in reading. The non-problem reading group, however, 
do not seem to be more Self-Reliant nor to be more free from 
Nervous Symptoms than the problem cases. 

As far as the Social Adjustment factors are concerned, the 
non-problem reading cases seem to be better adjusted both in 
their relations with the school and in their relations with the 
community. In their Family Relations and Social Standards 
the non-problem group in reading seem to have a tendency 
toward significantly better adjustment than the problem pupils 
in reading. In Social Skills and in freedom from Anti-Social 
tendencies the non-problem cases in reading seem to be no dif- 
ferent from the problem cases. 

The results obtained from this first study seem to support 
in some respects the hypothesis proposed by a number of investi- 
gators that “reading disability cases are often characterized by 
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maladjustment problems.” ** Gates,* Monroe,’ and Orton 
agree to a large extent that pupils who are unable to read usually 
manifest feelings of inferiority, nervousness, anti-social tenden- 
cies such as bullying, etc., attitudes of indifference and inatten- 
tiveness, habits of day dreaming, and various types of school 
problems. The reading disability cases in this study also mani- 
fested significant feelings of inferiority as well as inferior school 
relations and withdrawal tendencies; however, they were not 
characterized by undue habits of nervousness or by significant 
anti-social tendencies. 

Reading Achievement of Problem Reading Cases in the Low- 
est and Highest Quartile Ranges of the Various Personality 
Components. The data for this study are given in Table II. 

. of the tevement A 
II.—Comparative Stud: if the Reading Achi ttained 


Readers in the hest and Lowest 
of the Various Focendite Components 


(N =66 cases in each quartile range) 
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Family Relations 
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Social Standards 


Blanchard, pp. 772-78. 

“A. Gates an Af L. nd, “Failure in Reading and Social Maladjust- 
ment, ” Journal of National Education Association, 25:205-6, October, 1936. 

“MM. Monroe, Children Who Cannot Read. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1933, pp. 104-5. 

wo & Orton, “An Impediment to Learning to Read—A Neurological 
Explanation of the Reading Disability.” School and Society, 28:286-90, 
September, 1928. 
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When the deviations from expectancy for the problem reading 
cases in the highest quartile ranges of the various personality 
components were compared with deviations from expectancy 
for the problem reading cases in the lowest quartile ranges of 
the parallel personality components, negative results were found. 
The majority of the t’s are in favor of the pupils in the lowest 
quartile ranges, thus demonstrating that the pupils who were 
the most maladjusted had the greatest negative mean deviations 
from expectancy. None of these mean deviations is sig- 
nificant, however, and none even approaches significance. Ac- 
cording to these results there seems to be little relationship be- 
tween extent of deviation from expectancy in reading and extent 
of personality maladjustment among reading problem cases. 

Reading Achievement of Non-problem Reading Cases in the 
Lowest and Highest Quartile Ranges of the Various Personality 
Components. The non-problem reading cases in the highest 
quartile ranges of the three major personality components, and 
in four of the sub factors, achieved better and more significant 
results in reading than did the non-problem reading cases in 
the lowest quartile ranges of the same personality components. 
It is interesting to note, however, that in the lowest quartile 
ranges none of the mean deviations was less than four-tenths of 
a grade above the expectancy level. In other words, even the 
pupils in the lowest quartile ranges achieved more than could 
be normally expected of them. 

The specfic factors that seem to be related to higher achieve- 
ment in reading on the part of the non-problem reading cases 
are Favorable School Relations, Freedom from Withdrawal 
Tendencies, Freedom from Anti-Social Tendencies, and a Feel- 
ing of Belonging. The t’s for these factors are 2.3, 2.3, 2.3, and 
2.2 respectively, and their levels of significance are 2 per cent, 
2 per cent, 2 per cent, and 3 per cent respectively. These levels 
all denote significant relationship of these factors to correspond- 
ing high achievement in reading. 

The three major personality factors, namely, general Social 
Adjustment, general Self. Adjustment, and Total Adjustment 
likewise seem to be related to higher achievement in reading on 
the part of non-problem reading cases as these factors showed 
significant relationship with such achievement. Their ¢t’s were 
2.3, 2.3, and 2.5 and the level of significance for all three ?¢’s 
was the 2 per cent level. The results of the other eight specific 
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personality components indicated the tendency that achievement 
in reading and personality adjustment seem to bear little rela- 
tionship to each other. 
T Ill.—C Study of the Reading Achievement Attained 
ABLE ‘om by 


Ranges of the Various Personality Compcenents 


(N =66 cases in each quartile range) 
Mean 


oo 


quartile 
range 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 


Effect of the remedial program upon the personality character- 
istics of the problem reading cases. The results obtained in this 
part of the study are reported in Table IV. The pupils deficient 
in reading show significant gains in all personality components 
except Self-reliance. According to the initial study made be- 
tween deficient and non-deficient cases, the former were not 
inferior to the latter in self-reliance. Therefore, since the de- 
ficient cases seemed to be fairly self-reliant at the beginning of 
the investigation, there was not much room for significant im- 
provement in this respect. 

The ¢’s for six of the specific components as well as for the 
three major components are significant at the 1 per cent level. 
None of the other five components is below the 5 per cent level. 
Such significance shows that the observed differences between 
the initial and final testings were not caused by chance because 
such differences would not be exceeded by more than 1 per cent 
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of all similar samples for the first group and 5 per cent of all 
similar samples for the second group. Studies by Blanchard ** 
and Gates and Bond** show similar tendencies for problem 
cases in reading to exhibit marked improvement after remedial 
treatment. 

Both Blanchard and Gates seem to feel rather certain that the 
improvement in scholastic ability produced in their studies was 
the cause of the improvement in personality adjustment. Blan- 
chard says, “. . . the correction of the reading disability and the 
substitution of success for failure in school is usually followed by 
a cessation of the behavior deviation.” Gates says, “. . . better 
emotional and social adjustment usually accompanied, or fol- 
lowed, the improvement in scholastic ability.” However, the 
cause for the improvement may not necessarily have been the 
improvement in scholastic achievement. Other factors operating 
in the remedial classes may also have contributed toward the 
changes in personality factors as well as the influence of practice 
and familiarity with the measuring instrument. For example, 
the fact that the pupils received individual attention from the 


Taste [V.—Effect of the Remedial Program upon the Personality 
Che the Problent Reading Cases 


for for Signifi- 
Personality initial final Differ- cance 
components testing testing ence t level 

Torat ADJUSTMENT..... 42 50 8 5.0 1 
Personal Worth......... 39 46 7 3.4 1 
Personal Freedom....... 27 37 10 4.9 1 
Nervous Symptoms...... 32 39 7 3.0 1 
50 5 2.0 5 

f-Reliance............ 54 2 A 47 
Freedom from Withdrawal 

Tendencies........... 42 54 12 5.0 1 
Se.r-ApJUSTMENT....... 39 48 9 5.2 1 
Family Relations........ 41 48 7 3.1 1 
Social Skills............. 41 45 4 2.2 3 
Freedom from Anti-Social 

Tendencies........... 49 54 5 2.0 5 
School Relations......... 33 39 6 2.8 1 
Community Relations.... 46 51 5 2.3 2 
Social Standards......... 52 57 5 2.0 5 
Socta, ADJUSTMENT..... 45 52 7 3.9 1 


* Blanchard, op. cit., p. 774. 
™ Gates and Bond, op. cit., p. 206. 
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teacher may have engendered favorable feelings of personal 
worth and of belonging in these pupils. Moreover, this same 
type of attention may have changed the pupils’ unfavorable 
attitude toward school and may have helped to free them from 
withdrawal tendencies. Perhaps the same type of results might 
have been secured if individual attention had been given to 
these children in some other manner than through the remedial 
reading classes. More specific studies are needed before definite 
inferences can be drawn from the fact that significant personality 
improvements were caused by the improvement in scholastic 
achievement. 

Comparative Study of the Personality Characteristics of the 
Non-problem Reading Cases as Revealed in the Initial and Final 
Tests. This study was undertaken to compare the improvement 
in personality characteristics of the non-problem cases in read- 
ing, who had not participated in the remedial reading programs, 
with the improvement which had taken place in the problem 
cases. Table V shows that the non-problem reading cases made 


TABLE <a Study of the Changes That Took Place in the 
Personality Characteristics of the by ey Reading Cases 
between the Initial and the Final Testings 


Personal Worth 

Personal Freedom 
Nervous Symptoms 
Belonging 

Self-Reliance 

Freedom from Withdrawal 


Family Relations 
Social Skills 
Freedom from Anti-Social 


Signifi- 
cance 
level 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 
13 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
66 
32 


SSSER 


a decided and significant improvement in the three major per- 
sonality categories of Total Adjustment, Total Self-Adjustment, 
and Total Social Adjustment and in all specific personality com- 
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36 
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56 
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44 
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Community Relations.... 53 
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Socta, ApsusTMENT..... 50 
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ponents except Belonging, Self-reliance, School Relations, Com- 
munity Relations, and Social Standards. The ¢’s for the three 
major personality categories were 3.8, 4.4 and 2.5, respectively, 
and the corresponding levels of significance were 1 per cent, 1 
per cent, and 2 per cent. All three levels show a high degree of 
significance. The other specific components on which the non- 
problem reading cases improved were Personal Worth, Personal 
Freedom, Nervous Symptoms, Freedom from Withdrawal Ten- 
dencies, Family Relations, Social Skills, and Freedom from Anti- 
social Tendencies. The ¢’s for these respective components 
were 3.5, 4.6, 2.6, 3.1, 2.7, 2.1, and 2.4 and their levels of sig- 
nicance were all on the 1 per cent level with the exception of the 
last two which were on the 4 and 2 per cent levels. All these 
percentage levels indicate significant improvement. 

A comparison of the results given in Tables IV and V shows 
that while the non-problem cases showed no significant improve- 
ment in feelings of Belonging, the problem cases showed a de- 
cided improvement in this factor. The results for the School 
Relations component and the Community Relations and Social 
Standards components show the same trends. The non-problem 
cases show no improvement while the problem cases show defi- 
nite and significant improvement. 


This improvement on the part of the problem reading cases 


may have been caused by the success in reading achievement 
plus all the subsequent effects and it also may have been caused 
by other factors such as, familiarity with the measuring instru- 
ment, changes in home conditions or better social relations. The 
relationship of success in reading achievement to the improve- 
ment in personality could have been more explicitly shown in 


a study of two groups of equated problem readers, one group of 


which had received remedial treatment in reading while the 
other group had not received such help. A study of this nature 
was not undertaken in this investigation because all the problem 
readers had received remedial treatment. 

Comparative Study of the Personality Characteristics of the 
Problem and Non-Problem Reading Cases at the Close of the 
Remedial Reading Program. Table VI shows that the non- 
problem pupils in reading still surpass the problem cases in the 
three major personality components of Total Adjustment, Total 
Self Adjustment, and Total Social Adjustment, and in five of the 
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specific components. The five specific components in question 
are Self-reliance, Belonging, Personal Worth, Personal Freedom, 
and Community Relations. The t’s for the major components are 
2.3, 2.2 and 2.1 and the corresponding levels of significance are 
2 per cent, 3 per cent, and 4 per cent. The ¢’s for the specific 
components are 2.7, 2.4, 2.1, 2.2, 2.1, and the corresponding levels 
of significance are 1 per cent, 2 per cent, 4 per cent, 3 per cent, 
and 4 per cent. All these levels of significance indicate definite 
superiority on the part of the non-problem pupils. There is also 
a tendency for the non-problems to have better Family Relations 
than the problem cases. The ¢ of 1.8 approaches significance at 
the 8 per cent level. All these significant results, however, may 
have been due largely to practice and familiarity with the test. 
The following tendencies are manifest when the results pre- 
sented in Table I for the problem and non-problem readers be- 
fore the remedial reading program are compared with the results 
presented in Table VI for the problem and non-problem readers 
at the close of the remedial reading program. In both the initial 
and final testing the non-problem readers showed significantly 
better adjustment in the total personality factors of Total Ad- 
justment, Total Self Adjustment, and Total Social Adjustment. 


(N = 280 cases) 
Mean Mean — 
percentile percentile 
; of the 
Personality problem 
components readers 
Toran ApsusTMENT..... 50 
Personal Worth......... 46 
Personal Freedom....... 37 
Nervous Symptoms...... 39 
Belonging.............. 
Self-Reliance............ 54 
Freedom from Withdrawal re 
Tendencies........... 654 
Seur-ApJusTMENT....... 48 
Family Relations........ 48 
Social Skills............. 45 om 
Freedom from Anti-Social 
Tendencies........... 654 
School Relations......... 39 
Community Relations.... 51 
Social Standards......... 57 
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The non-problem group also showed better adjustment in the 
final testing for the specific factors of Personal Freedom, Belong- 
ing, and Community Relations than the problem group. They 
showed these significant tendencies despite the fact that the 
problem group had improved significantly at the 1, 5, and 2 per 
cent levels in these same factors at the end of the remedial pro- 
gram. It is not possible to determine, however, whether these 
tendencies would have continued if the remedial program had 
been of longer duration. 

There was only one factor in which the Problem Reading 
Group seemed to have made sufficient progress so that the non- 
problem pupils did not supersede them and that was the factor 
of School Relations. In the initial testing the non-problem 
readers were significantly better in their school relations than 
the problems at the 2 per cent level. At the end of the remedial 
program this was not the case. Although the non-problem 
readers had a higher mean difference in this component than the 
problem readers the ¢ of .£8 for this mean difference was not 
significant. Therefore, in this one respect it seems that the prob- 
lem readers made rapid strides. 

For the four factors that showed a tendency toward sig- 
nificance in the initial measuring, only one factor, that of 
Family Relations, maintained that same tendency in favor of 
the non-problem readers. The factor of Personal Worth changed 
from a tendency toward significance to a level of significance, 
that is, from the 8 per cent to the 4 per cent level. The factors 
of Freedom from Withdrawal Tendencies and Social Standards 
changed from a tendency toward significance to no significance 
at all. 

In the initial testing the non-problem group in reading were 
not more Self Reliant than the problem group; however, in the 
final testing the former group showed a significant tendency to 
be much more Self Reliant than the latter group. In both the 
initial and the final testing the non-problem group were not 
significantly superior to the problem cases in the factors of 
Freedom from Nervous Symptoms, Social Skills, and Freedom 
from Anti-Social Tendencies. 

Despite the fact that the problem reading cases had improved 
significantly in all personality factors during the remedial pro- 
gram their amount of improvement had not been sufficient to 
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change their status as compared with the non-problem pupils 
except in the case of School Relations. In the initial testing 
the non-problem readers had significantly better school relations 
than the problem readers. While this relationship was not re- | 
versed in the final testing it was changed from significance to 
non-significance. And in the case of Freedom from With- 
drawal Tendencies and Social Standards the relationship was 
changed from a tendency toward significance in the initial testing 
to non-significance in the final testing. These were the only 
changes of importance that occurred between the problem and 
non-problem subjects in reading during the four months of 
remedial treatment. 

Reading Achievement of Problem Reading Cases in the Lowest 
and Highest Quartile Ranges of the Various Personality Com- 
ponents at the Close of the Remedial Reading Program. 
In Table II the results of the personality study for problem 
reading cases in the lowest and highest quartile ranges indicated 
that the pupils in the lowest quartile ranges did not differ in 
the extent of their deviation from expectancy in reading from 
those pupils in the highest quartile ranges of the various per- 
sonality factors. The present study was undertaken for the 
purpose of discovering the condition of the pupils in these two 
contrasting quartile ranges after the said pupils had received 
remedial treatment. 

The results of the present study are reported in Table VII. 
They show the same general trend that was found in Table II. 
Although in many instances the pupils in the highest quartile 
ranges deviated from expectancy to a greater extent than the 
pupils in the lowest none of the ¢’s obtained was significant. 
This study, therefore, corroborates the conclusion reached from 
Table II that there seems to be practically little relationship 
between extent of deviation from expectancy in reading and 
extent of personality maladjustment for problem cases in reading. 

Summary of the Results Obtained in the Studies of the 
Relationship Between Personality Factors and Reading Achieve- 
ment. There was a tendency for the non-problem readers to 
have significantly better adjusted personalities than the problem 
readers in the three major personality components of Total 
Adjustment, Total Self Adjustment, and Total Social Adjustment, 
as well as in at least one half of the sub-components. This 
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T VIL.—C Deviations 
Problem Beaders ot the of the Remedial Reading Program 
in the Highest and Lowest Personality Quartile Ranges 


(N =66 cases in each quartile range) 
Mean Mean 
in pupils in 

Personality quartile quartile Differ- cance 
component range range ence t level 
ADJUSTMENT..... —.6 —.5 -.1 36 
Personal Worth......... —.6 —.6 0 
Personal Freedom... .... —.6 —.5 -.1 — 6 52 
Nervous Symptoms...... —.7 —.6 -.1 8 40 

—.7 —.2 —1.6 ll 
Self-Reliance............ —.7 — .6 -.1 8 40 
Freedom from Withdrawal 

Tendencies........... —.6 —.6 0 
—.7 — .6 —-.1 36 
Family Relations........ —.7 —.5 —.2 —1.4 16 
Social Skills............. —.5 —.5 0 Bad 
Freedom from Anti-Social 

— .6 —.6 0 
School Relations......... —.6 —.6 0 
Community Relations —.6 —.5 -.1 — 6 52 
Social Standards......... — .6 — .6 0 ad 
Soctat ADJUSTMENT. .... -.7 —.2 -1.1 28 


tendency kept the same aspect in both the initial and the final 
testings. Moreover, the better adjusted personalities among 
the non-problem pupils seemed to make more significant gains 
over expectancy in reading than the same type of pupils who 
had poorly adjusted personalities, that is, than those pupils 
who were in the lowest quartile ranges of the various per- 
sonality components. Therefore, for the non-problem pupils in 
reading there seems to have been some relationship between 
personality adjustment and achievement in reading. 

The opposite results were obtained for the problem cases in 
reading. Although these cases did not seem to have as well- 
adjusted personalities as the non-problem cases, the extent of 
their deviation from the expected norms in reading was not con- 
sonant with the extent of their deviation from the norms of the 
various personality components. In other words, the pupils in 
the lowest quartile ranges of the various personality components 
did not seem to be more retarded in reading than the pupils 
who had well-adjusted personalities. This tendency was cor- 
roborated by similar results obtained in the final testing after 
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these pupils had received remedial treatment. Therefore, for 
problem cases in reading, although these cases were not as well 
adjusted as the non-problem cases, there seemed to have been 
little relationship in the degree of retardation for both reading 
achievement and personality maladjustment. 

The problem reading cases made significant gains in all per- 
sonality factors except Self Reliance. As they were originally 
not inferior to the non-problem reading cases in this respect their 
lack of gain was not surprising. The non-problem reading 
cases seemed to have made significant advance in all factors 
except five, despite the fact that they had not been subjected 
to any special type of stimulation. Therefore, it was not sur- 
prising that, at the end of the remedial program, they still 
maintained their superior position in having better adjusted 
personalities in most of the various categories although much of 
their apparent improvement may have been caused by familiarity 
with the measuring instrument. The only factor in which the 
problem reading cases improved sufficiently well so that the 
non-problem cases lost their original superiority was in School 
Relations. 

Conclusions. Extent of retardation in reading and personality 
factors do not seem to be significantly related. The remedial 
reading teacher, therefore, may better concentrate on establish- 
ing a program in remedial reading that will insure success in 
achievement to the individual pupils than attempt to improve 
the personality characteristics of the respective pupils by a 
direct approach. Improvement in personality adjustment seems 
to be a concomitant factor to success in achievement, although 
there is apparently not an intrinsic relationship between the 
two factors. In other words, many retarded cases in reading 
seem to improve incidentally in personality factors if they ex- 
perience success in achievement. Most maladjustments seem 
to take care of themselves if the pupils experience assurance, 
confidence, and success. This does not imply, however, that 
remedial reading teachers should not make any effort to improve, 
by guidance and helpfulness, outstanding personality deviations. 
Sister Mary Vera, 8.N.D. 
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PRE-REGISTRATION GUIDANCE IN CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES 


If an explorer were to embark on a trip to a country in which 
he had never traveled before, the first thing he would probably 
‘do would be to obtain as much information as possible con- 
cerning the new territory he intended to enter. To set out on 
the journey without obtaining such pertinent information would, 
indeed, be foolhardy. Yet it is a surprising fact that many 
high school graduates who aspire to college are equally irra- 
tional. They are eager to plunge themselves into a completely 
new environment for which they are unprepared, with the result 
that they must undergo a radical adjustment, or become what is 
generally termed a “college misfit.” The subject of articulation 
has been given much consideration by educators, but this “bridg- 
ing-the-gap” has been confined, in the main, to the breaks 
between elementary school and junior high school, junior high 
school and senior high school, or the gaps among all three. 
Guidance for students who are about to cross an even greater 
span—that between high school and college—has either been 
ignored or, in some few cases, has been given by a high school 
teacher or a member of the college staff who was kind enough 
to oblige. 

Since requirements and opportunities of various colleges differ, 
the college itself is the proper agent to give pre-registration 
guidance. In recent years there has been a growing recogni- 
tion among college administrators of the need for guiding incom- 
ing students. Many have taken steps to provide guidance for 
prospective college freshmen. Some colleges have set up special 
departments for this purpose, while others have taken only 
initial steps in formulating a pre-college guidance program. 
Since this phase of guidance is becoming more and more im- 
portant in the educative process, a study of pre-registration 
guidance practices in Catholic colleges was deemed advisable. 

During the school year 1940-41, study was made to ascertain 
what methods were used by the Catholic colleges in the United 
States to guide incoming students. In order to secure this in- 
formation, a questionnaire and form letter were sent to each 
Catholic college or university in the country which offers a full 
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four-year college program. Normal schools, professional schools, 
junior colleges and seminaries were excluded from the study. 
There were 134 colleges in all. Seventy schools, or 52 per cent 
of the total number, replied to the questionnaire, and the replies 
from these 70 schools, together with information gained from 
interviews with college counselors and current literature in the 
field, are the bases of the findings presented here. 

Organization and Administration of Pre-Registration Guid- 
ance. Sixteen colleges, 22.8 per cent of the total number studied, 
have a special department devoted to counseling prospective 
students. In the remaining 54 colleges (77.14 per cent) no special 
department has been inaugurated. Half of the colleges with 
special departments have a separate budget to carry on their 
activities. The earliest department of this kind was inaugurated 
in 1927. The greatest number established in any one year since 
then came into existence in 1939. The majority of these pre- 
college guidance departments give both educational and voca- 
tional guidance; only two colleges give only educational guidance, 
and no college gives only vocational guidance. All of these 
departments have religious on their counseling staffs; in 50 per 
cent of the cases, the head of the department is a priest or a 
religious. Only three of the directors devote all their time to 
_ the pre-registration guidance department. The other directors 
also function as part-time faculty members. The greatest num- 
ber of part-time counselors in any one college is 24, the smallest 
2. In all cases except one, some office help is employed in the 
department to take care of the clerical work entailed. 

In the 54 colleges which have no special department for coun- 
seling incoming students, the guidance given (if there is any) 
to prospective students is transmitted through the office of the 
dean, registrar, board of admissions, class counselors, depart- 
ment heads or deans of students. 

The most commonly used guidance techniques for counseling 
prospective entrants are: (1) personal interviews; (2) tests; 
(3) talks for prospective students; (4) correspondence and litera- 
ture. Each college was asked to indicate to what extent these 
methods were employed and to mention any other means used 
to counsel prospective students. 

The Personal Interview. Both colleges with and colleges with- 
out special offices for counseling incoming students conduct inter- 
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views with prospective entrants. Only five colleges do not 
provide opportunity for personal interview prior to registration. 
All of the colleges with separate departments interview prospec- 
tive students. The counselors, registrars, or deans interview 
incoming freshmen in the majority of the schools studied. In 
the group of colleges having separate departments, as well as 
in the group not having them, 50 per cent of the schools require 
that all students be interviewed prior to registration at the 
college. Those colleges which do not have such a requirement 
interview from 2 to 90 per cent of the incoming students. 

Four colleges have a definite rule that the student come for 
the interview alone; the majority of colleges prefer that the 
student come unaccompanied by parents or a friend. The ques- 
tions most frequently asked the student during the interview 
concern: (1) his vocational aims; (2) his interests; (3) academic 
preferences; (4) extra-curricular activities; (5) high school 
record; and (6) financial status. 

If the student’s problem is the choice of a vocation, nearly 
three-fourths of the counselors feel it is advisable to discuss 
with him vocations in general. In addition, over 80 per cent of 
the counselors discuss with the student the various programs 
offered by their college. If the student is interested in a program 
not offered by the college, the greater majority of advisers - 
suggest to him other institutions where such work may be taken. 

Thirty colleges require that the student’s high school record 
be on file prior to the interview. Information concerning the 
student’s home background is sought during the interview by 
45 colleges, and this information is utilized as a basis for future 
guidance. Hence, more than half of the schools keep a record 
of the pre-registration interview on file. 

In the opinion of the counselors, the outstanding advantage 
of the personal interview is a better knowledge of the student 
and a better understanding of his problems. The major disad- 
vantage cited was the amount of time required to interview each 
prospective freshman individually. 

Tests for Prospective Students. Fifty-nine of the 70 colleges 
reported using standardized tests in guiding prospective students. 
The most popular type used is the intelligence test. Other types 
employed are vocational guidance, achievement, general aptitude, 

and personality tests. The tests are administered most fre- 
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the dean’s office. All but seven colleges giving tests reported 
the tests are used in conjunction with the student’s high school 
record. Among the most frequent uses of test results are: pre- 
diction of success in college, selection of students, sectioning of 
students, and determining student load. 

Talks for Prospective Students. All of the 16 colleges with 
separate pre-college guidance departments send representatives 
to high schools to speak to the high school seniors. Almost 70 
per cent of the total number of schools studied follow this 
procedure. The most popular topic discussed in these talks is 
“the advantage of a college education.” Fifty-four per cent 
of the colleges studied participate in college day programs. Other 
colleges give talks on the college campus for high school students. 

Over half of the colleges conduct campus tours for high school 
students, and, of this number, thirteen are in the group having 
special departments. Another similar activity which is also 
popular is the custom of open house for high school students 
once each year. Of all the schools studied, only 16 sponsor any 
activities which are limited to Catholic students. 

Approximately 53 per cent of the schools sponsor radio pro- 
grams, but only ten of these schools give pre-college guidance 
talks over the air. In these ten instances, the number of guid- 
ance talks given over the radio per year ranges from 2 to 20. 
The average number given is 7. Four schools concentrate their 
talks in the spring and summer seasons. 

Correspondence and Literature. Both educational and voca- 
tional guidance is given through correspondence to students 
requesting advice, by the greater number of colleges. All of the 
colleges which give guidance by correspondence use personal 
letters to reply to inquiries. Some of the colleges find corre- 
spondence with prospective students so heavy that they must 
use form letters to handle part of it. The average number of 
letters answered per week is 35. More letters are answered 
during the spring, summer and early fall than during any other 
periods. The letters are answered by the registrar and the dean 
in the majority of cases. In the event that the student’s prob- 
lems cannot be satisfactorily handled through correspondence, 
he is usually invited to visit the campus for a personal interview. 
Literature published by colleges is a universal means of ac- 
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quainting prospective entrants with courses offered, entrance 
requirements, fees, and other pertinent information. Sixty of 
the 70 colleges studied publish an introductory bulletin, a pic- 
torial bulletin is published by 49 of the schools, and only 11 
colleges publish vocational guidance pamphlets. The latter, 
however, is a relatively new type of publication. In addition to 
these, some schools publish additional literature to be posted on 
high school bulletin boards. The registrar, publicity department, 
and counseling office are, in the majority of cases, responsible 
for the publications of the college. 

Conclusions and Recommendations. Upon analysis of the data 
obtained in this study, the following conclusions and recommen- 
dations are drawn: 

1. The present guidance measures to facilitate the orientation 
of incoming students and to direct them prior to their entrance 
in college are inadequate. This is obvious from the fact that 
only 16 of the 70 colleges studied have made an effort to develop 
any sort of systematized guidance service for the pre-college 
student. In the majority of cases, prospective students are given 
only superficial attention, and no one person is responsible for 
the guidance of high school graduates desirous of information 
concerning college. For this reason, it is recommended that in 
all colleges whose enrollment is over 1,500, or in schools with 
smaller enroliment where it is deemed advisable, a separate 
department be established for the purpose of guiding and orien- 
tating incoming students. It is neither fair to the prospective 
entrant seeking information, nor to the over-worked dean or 
registrar who must give his time to such a student, to ignore 
the need for an organized system of pre-registration guidance. 

Moreover, all pre-college guidance departments should be 
granted a special budget for their maintenance. Sufficient funds 
are necessary to carry on an adequate program of counseling, 
correspondence, testing, and publication of literature. A full- 
time pre-registration guidance director is an ideal which should 
be striven for in all colleges where a pre-college counseling 
department is necessary. Likewise, a full-time secretary or office 
clerk should be employed to take care of the necessary office 
routine involved in such a department. 

2. Colleges which maintain special pre-registration counseling 
departments carry on a more active and more thorough guid- 
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ance system than those colleges which do not have such depart- 
ments. This is true of every guidance technique mentioned 
above. On this point, it is recommended that if a separate office 
is established for guiding incoming students, then all matters 
pertaining to prospective entrants, with the exception of those 
matters which are definitely in the hands of the dean or the 
registrar, should be handled by this office. For example, the 
counseling office should carry on all correspondence with pro- 
spective students. It should have a voice in the publication of 
literature intended for prospective entrants. 

3. The special pre-college counseling department is a new 
movement in college guidance, and the data secured in this study 
would seem to indicate that it is steadily growing. It may be 
well to mention here that it is not always advisable for a college 
to maintain such an elaborate guidance system. Many small 
colleges, without a special pre-college counseling department, 
are carrying on guidance services commensurate with their needs. 
The size of the college may not warrant the setting up of a 
bureau for this particular purpose. 

Guidance, however, should be a continuous and uninterrupted 
process, throughout the college program. It would be highly de- 


sirable to have a very definite connecting link between the pre- | 


registration phase of guidance and the guidance given throughout 
the entire college program. This ideal could be reached without 
impairing the purpose of either the pre- or post-registration 
branch of guidance, if the entire guidance system were under 
the direction of one particular person, and if the information 
gained in a pre-college interview were applied to further guidance 
in the student’s college program. 

4. At the present time, even the colleges having special pre- 
college guidance departments have not built up as full a pro- 
gram as would be desirable to take care of all the needs of 
incoming students. It is recommended that all students be 
interviewed by a counselor prior to registration at a college. 
This requirement should be mandatory; it is the only wise insur- 
ance against college misfits. A record should be made of each 
interview after the student has left the office. This record may 
prove of great assistance in further guidance work with the 
student. Reliable tests should be used to predict success in 
college wherever the need seems to arise. Moreover, those col- 
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leges which sponsor radio programs should include some pre- 
college guidance talks in their series. 

5. Not enough consideration is given to vocational guidance. 
Since this type of guidance is essential to all students, more 
emphasis should be placed upon it by pre-college counselors. It 
would be very helpful for students if more counselors considered 
this phase of guidance during the interview and acquainted 
students with the requirements and opportunities in the various 
fields of work. It is strongly recommended that more voca- 
tional guidance pamphlets be published for distribution among 
high school students. 

6. The data indicate that more guidance activities are carried 
on in spring and summer than during the rest of the year. 

7. Of all the methods of guiding incoming students, the 
opinions of the counselors and the literature on the subject seem 
to point to the fact that the personal interview is the most 
valuable pre-registration guidance technique. 

FLorRENCE Marie CARLETON. 


HOW APPROACH THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


For the past forty years the main conflict between Catholic 
and secular education has been in the field of philosophy. Here, 
John Dewey has been a “major prophet.” His philosophy of 
naturalism and pragmatism and experimentalism gained such 
vogue that it became the prevailing philosophy of secular 
education. 

In the immediate future, the conflict promises to be in the 
philosophy underlying the social studies. Undoubtedly the 
present crisis has given an impetus to the study of history and 
related subjects. No one will dispute the necessity of a sympa- 
thetic understanding of our form of government at a time when 
we are waging an all-out-war to preserve our way of life. We 
cherish our freedoms. But there are various approaches to the 
study of social science. Unfortunately, secular education, based 
on the Dewey philosophy, may over-emphasize the economic 
approach to history. This would be the logical approach for 
educators steeped in naturalistic philosophy. They can scarcely 
be expected to make the act of faith in the existence of God that 
is explicitely demanded by the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence. Moreover, the separation of Church and 
state still looms, for them, as a cardinal principle though 
Christ settled the issue 2,000 years ago by His memorable 
words, “Render therefore to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 
and to God the things that are God’s.” (Luke xx, 25.) They 
attempt to avoid all religious issues by being neutral; but they 
are confronted by Christ’s warning, “He who is not with Me is 
against Me.” Since their viewpoint is not religious it is most 
certain to be materialistic. Hence the earlier conflict in the 
field of philosophy may now be carried over into the field of 
social science. 

The emphasis now placed on the social studies accentuates 
conflicting philosophies and makes the problem of a justifiable 
approach to these studies immediate and acute, especially for 
Catholic schools. Since there must be consistency, the approach 
will influence the objective. Both need careful study and 
analysis. Opinions may differ as to the correct approach, but 
we should know rather definitely what is the fundamental 
approach as well as the principal objective and the secondary 
objectives in any social studies program. It is proper to consider 
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the questions of emphasis and proportion, space and position 
devoted to each topic, authors quoted to support a viewpoint, and 
related questions to determine an underlying philosophy. Is the 
fact that American civilization derives from a Western or a 
European civilization that was essentially Christian, seemingly 
ignored? Unless pupils understand the origins of their civiliza- 
tion; the religious influences that led to the colonization of our 
country ; the influence of our early schools which were Christian, 
not non-sectarian schools; and the Christian principles upon 
which our forefathers established our democracy, we may labor 
in vain to give them more than a description of democratic 
processes. The picture of a democracy at work is good so far 
as it goes, but it will not give the deeper meanings of democracy 
nor develop deep-rooted loyalties because attention becomes 
centered on organization, aids and achievements rather than on 
the spirit and the essential principles of democracy. Moreover, 
if the basic philosophy of a study of government is materialistic 
it will never lead to a Christian conception of our social and 
civic responsibilities. The problem is both acute and important. 

Among possible approaches we might list the economic, the 
social, the traditional, the cultural, the political, the chronologi- 
cal, etc. But economics fails to explain many bonds that unite 
peoples as it fails to explain the cause of antipathy or estrange- 
ment. Our strongest bonds with England, for instance, are tra- 
dition, language, customs and culture. These bonds of unity and 
understanding make possible our economic ties. We have not 
succeeded, to our satisfaction, in establishing strong economic 
ties with Spain and South America, or in establishing a strong 
hemisphere solidarity because of misunderstanding and sus- 
picion caused by differences of Religion, tradition and culture. 
Our good-neighbor-pclicy has partially overcome their suspicion 
and distrust but much remains to be done because their antipathy 
is mainly traditional and cultural. During the Revolutionary 
War, we failed miserably in enlisting the cooperation of Catholic 
Quebec because these French Catholics resented our religious 
intolerance. These instances show that economics is not the 
only force in history; that economic ties often follow and depend 
on other basic ties as consequences rather than precede them as 
causes. Particularly from the Catholic viewpoint, the economic 
approach to history is unjustifiable because it places undue 
emphasis on trade and material prosperity and too little emphasis 
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on those factors that constitute a really great democracy of free 
people. 

Any program of social studies would be unsatisfactory if it 
failed to emphasize the public addresses and the state papers 
of the founders of our government. What they said and wrote 
is surely as important from the historical sense as anything 
modern historians say of them or of the government they 
founded. For example, Washington’s Farewell Address deserves 
careful study. What the Father of Our Country called the 
pillars of popular government, Religion and morality, should 
receive respectful attention from students of American govern- 
ment. In our enlightened age, our age of progress, have we un- 
fortunately- substituted economics for Religion, and custom for 
morality? Must the name of God be excluded from the syllabus 
for American schools and from texts in American history as it 
was from the Versailles Treaty? History cites countless 
martyrs for Religion and morality. Can the same be said for 
economics? What has prompted the “scorched earth” policy 
of China? It surely was not economics. There must be some- 
thing people really cherish and readily sacrifice for. What are 
these things? Pupils have a right to know, and every course in 
American History should plainly suggest the answer. 

Possibly the most serious failure of any syllabus would be its 
failure to emphasize the purpose of government and the prin- 
ciples upon which our government is based. These are funda- 
mental issues in any organization; they are much more funda- 
mental in a complex organization of 130,000,000 people. Are 
the issues complicated? Do they require much research? No; 
the issues are faced squarely and clearly in the Declaration of 
Independence. Moreover, the principles stated as propositions 
are considered axioms: “We hold these truths to be self-evident.” 
Who ever thought of teaching Algebra or Geometry without the 
few axioms as a point of departure? Imagine an extensive course 
in American History without even a bowing acquaintance with 
the axioms that constitute the principles of our government! 
Impossible in this enlightened age, is it? Let us make sure it is 
impossible in our schools. 

Axioms are self-evident truths; they need no proof, but are 
susceptible of inumerable applications. The first axiom is “All 
men are created equal.” There is no superior race; there should 
be no intolerance; there is no privileged class; all are equal 
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before the law; this is a land of opportunity. Is not this princi- 
pal basic in our democracy? Did not faith in this principle draw 
oppressed peoples to our shore? Does not the fact of individual 
creation as common children of God establish the integrity and 
individuality of each as a personality worthy of respect? How 
long will individual rights be respected if this axiom is re- 
jected? Rejection of the first axion inevitably means the sur- 
render of the others and thus opens the door to dictatorship. 
If we would preserve American democracy, we must zealously 
guard its principles as more important than economics. This 
first axiom makes possible the very existence of a democracy as 
a government “of the people, by the people, for the people”; it 
gives meaning to the phrase, government for the “common good.” 
It is the keystone in the edifice erected by our “founding 
fathers.”” We dread to think what might happen if modern edu- 
cators succeeded in loosening this keystone, even by implicit 
denial that the axiom is still valid in any just appraisal of gov- 
ernment. Yet what can this axiom possibly mean in a material- 
istic, an economic approach to the social studies? Catholic 
schools will prefer the approach made by our “founding fathers” 
who began their study of good government with self-evident 
truths rather than with the needs of a changing social order. 
The second axiom reads, All men “are endowed by their Cre- 
ator, (yes, spelled with a capital) with certain inalienable rights.” 
“Endowed by their Creator,” not granted by society, nor con- 
ferred by the state; hence neither man, nor society nor the state 
can deprive the individual of these rights. Here we find the 
essential difference between a democracy and a totalitarian state. 
In the latter, man’s rights are not considered God-given; God 
is denied. Man exists for the state personified in a dictator 
who gives or curtails or abrogates essential freedoms. Facism, 
Nazism and Communism are examples of such autocratic gov- 
ernments. Our ancestors had suffered tyranny and were alert. 
Refusal to ratify our Constitution till specific guarantees of per- 
sonal freedom were added, proves that our forefathers under- 
stood well the principles of government made familiar to them 
in the Declaration. As Walter Lippman forcefully explains, the 
Bill of Rights is separated from the Constitution, or the frame- 
work of government, as something sacred, because the rights 
or freedoms are God-given. Should a course in American gov- 
ernment stress the source of our rights as an axiom of democracy? 
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Or is economics more important? The answer means much for 
the future of America. 

The third axiom, gives the purpose of government thus: “To 
secure these rights governments are instituted among men—” 
Governments then exist only to secure our God-given rights. 
Where is there any emphasis on economics in these principles? 
True, as a means to an end, not as an end, economies, trade and 
prosperity, play an important role in securing our peace, safety 
and happiness. It is merely a matter of putting first things 
first, of accepting principles. If modern historians who stress 
the economic approach to the social studies equally stressed 
social justice, as ably expounded by Pius XI, they would ap- 
preciably aid our pupils to form ideals of government whose 
function it is to secure for all “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” But what is life? What is liberty? What is hap- 
piness? How are these best secured? It is most important that 
these vital questions be answered in the light of Christian prin- 
ciples. 

The guarantee to life must envision more than mere existence. 
Life must be consonant with man’s noble origin and destiny. 
Adequate provision for life on this high plane presumes not only 
a living wage, but also a family wage. Has the capitalistic 
system of economics allied with the policy of liberalism provided 
for the ordinary decencies of the working man and his family, 
though it has amassed wealth in the hands of the few? Leo 
XIII and Pius XI forcefully decry the system of economics that 
is at variance with Christian principles. Catholic educators take 
their stand beside these champions of labor and insist that a 
study of government proceed from the Christian ideals of the 
Declaration and from the concepts so able expounded by the 
Encyclicals on labor. They are justly suspicious of any economic 
approach to the social studies. ; 

Liberty must mean more than the guarantee that we remain 
free men; it must mean more than mere tolerance. As an indivi- 
dual and as a member of society, man has a natural right that 
transcends any state right to work out his own destiny and to 
enjoy the legitimate means to that end; such as, private property, 
an opportunity for work, education, Religion, health and recrea- 
tional facilities. These concepts of the guarantees to life and 
liberty will go far to ensure his happiness for they will free him 
from the fear of want, and of exploitation; they will provide 
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security and the enjoyment of those four fundamental freedoms 
so characteristic of free men in a democracy. 

A philosophy of history reflects a philosophy of life, and modi- 
fies the interpretation of life, liberty and happiness. The New 
York State Department of Education recently published two 
Bulletins which give the framework of a new program of social 
studies. These no doubt reflect the present trend. Bulletin I 
(page 7) states: “The bulletin—is an attempt to interpret the 
objectives in the field of social studies in terms of a sound 
philosophy of democracy as it is being developed in our American 
way of life.” Why not study the philosophy of government in 
St. Thomas, Bellarmine and Suarez who clearly inspired our 
“founding fathers.” That philosophy is sound and Christian; 
it gave us the principles on which was built the most stable 
popular government on earth. Why change now and adapt prin- 
ciples to our way of life? Why not change our way of life to 
conform with sound principles? Because our way of life is fast 
becoming naturalistic, must we de-Christianize our principles of 
government? If we do, how long will our form of government 
endure? Rev. Wilfred Parsons, 8.J., in Which Way Democracy 
(page 282) expresses his belief that “Democracy cannot really 
survive unless it retains or returns to the religious affirmation 
on which it is built.” 

Catholic teachers will continue to integrate the social studies 
with Religion and to inculcate Christian ideals of civic and social 
responsibility. But our teachers are a minority. We love 
America. We cherish our freedoms under a democratic govern- 
ment. Because we are sincere in wishing to preserve the rich 
heritage transmitted by our forefathers, we wish to see the prin- 
ciples of our government preserved for all American pupils in 
their integrity, not modified to conform to changing beliefs and 
moral concepts. 

It was most encouraging to hear our President say boldly 
before Congress, on January 4, 1939: “An ordering of society 
which relegates Religion and democracy and good faith among 
nations to the background can find no place within it for the 
ideals of the Prince of Peace. The United States rejects such an 
ordering and retains its ancient faith.” With those sentiments 
all good Christians will heartily agree for they augur God’s bless- 
ing on our beloved America. Broruer Puuup, FS8.C. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


GENERAL PR'NCIPLES APPROVED BY U. 8. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WARTIME COMMISSION 

The following tentative statement of principles has been 
revised in the light of suggestions offered by the Divisional 
Committee: 

1. War service comes first. In every instance where it can 
be shown that the successful prosecution of the war will be 
advanced by adjustments in educational purposes or organiza- 
tion, these changes should be made by the responsible educational 
authorities promptly and cheerfully. 

2. In applying the foregoing principle, the following considera- 
tions should be kept in mind: 

(a) Many of the peacetime objectives of education are equally 
applicable in time of war. In fact, there are certain educational 
developments which are desirable in peace, but which, in war, 
become absolutely essential. (Example: Every person on com- 
pleting his education should be equipped to do some useful 
work.) Therefore, placing war services first. can contribute to 
certain aspects of educational progress. 

(b) War service must be interpreted broadly enough to cover 
(1) the functions of the armed forces and auxiliary services, (2) 
the production of essential war materials, and (3) the main- 
tenance of such standards of health and morale among the 
civilian population as will enable them effectively to support 
themselves and the fighting forces. 

(c) In serving the Nation’s war effort, education should devote 
a proportion of its time and energy to that part of the war 
effort which is concerned with solid and enduring peace and 
reconstruction. 

3. Educators should regard the current situation as an oppor- 
tunity to render distinguished patriotic service in their localities 
and states. The educational forces should not try to conserve and 
protect their present programs or institutions as such, but should 
actively seek ways of adjusting the educational program to the 
needs of a wartime situation. They should be prepared to make 
major adjustments in the types of educational service rendered. 

4. The principles suggested here can be put into operation 
through some such activities as the following (not listed in the 
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order of importance). These activities are discussed in greater 
detail in the report of the Educational Policies Commission on 
A War Policy for American Schools: 


Making available and training workers for war industries 
and wartime agriculture 

Producing certain goods and rendering certain services 
needed for the war 

Conserving materials and accepting the necessity of per- 
sonal sacrifice 

Helping to raise funds to finance the war 

Increasing effective manpower by correcting educational 


deficiencies 

Promoting health and physical efficiency 

Protecting school children and property against attack 

Protecting the ideals of democracy against war hazards 

Teaching the issues and progress of the war, the peace, 

and reconstruction 

Sustaining morale and stseagthening initiative 

Promoting intelligent citizenship 

5. Since the demands of the war situation on the schools, 

colleges, libraries, and other educational institutions are so 
imperative and are so intimately related to the success of the 
entire war effort, the maintenance of war-related educational 
services should be accorded a high degree of priority among 
competing claims on the public interest and the nation’s eco- 


nomic resources. 
WARTIME ACCELERATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PUPILS 


I. General Considerations Preliminary to the Adoption 
of a Local Plan of Wartime Acceleration 


War brings to the United States many changes, adjustments, 
sacrifices. Our people are making these adjustments willingly. 
Our social agencies, and among them the schools, must expect 
to modify their practices in the interest of the national welfare. 
Wartime demands must be met; if they are not met we shall 
have no national welfare. 

At the same time the school must not lose sight of its major 
function. For the secondary school that function has been, and 
now is, to provide a program of wholesome development of 
abilities of all youth of secondary-school age. This program 
has been, and will continue to be, the foundation upon which 
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is built a citizenship that can either continue further study or 
go directly into industry, commerce, agriculture, and the home. 
The present program of secondary schools, both as to time and 
content, is the result of years of development and planning 
designed to provide a wholesome educational life for youth. 
The premium which now is placed on secondary-school gradu- 
ates by industry, commerce, and the military forces is evidence 
of the fact that the product is proving its worth. 

Throughout all the years secondary-school administrators 
have recognized that within their student bodies there are 
certain pupils who develop socially and intellectually beyond 
their age. In many schools recognition has been given to these 
by allowing such pupils to take additional subjects and to par- 
ticipate in additional activities. Such pupils thus have accel- 
erated their educational development and have entered colleges 
and industry earlier than most of their fellows. 

With the United States at war those pupils who give evidence 
of rapid maturity should be given especial consideration in order 
that they may at the earliest possible date go on to further 
training or enter employment or join the armed forces. For 
those who will and can profit from such opportunity for accelera- 
tion every facility which the school can provide ought to be 
offered. 

Acceleration as a wartime measure should be planned as an 
integral part of what should be the day-to-day endeavor of 
the school, namely, to make full-time maximum use of its 
resources of staff and plant in the interests of the nation and in 
the interests of the great majority of the youth in secondary 
schools. 

II. Administrative Considerations Preliminary to the 
Adoption of a Local Plan of Wartime Acceleration - 


A local plan of acceleration should be set up only after 
establishing the following facts: 

1. How many pupils should be accelerated to satisfy the de- 
mands of specific defense training, training for other jobs, or 
employment? These facts will be furnished by the agencies 
charged with labor supply. This procedure will avoid adding 
young people to the out-of-school, unemployed group. 

2. How many pupils should be accelerated for earlier at- 
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tendance at college to satisfy war employment demands requiring 
partial or complete college training, and other war objectives? 

3. How many individuals enrolled in the schools should be 
accelerated in the light of their suitability and aptitude for the 
two preceding objectives? 

The principles involved prevent any recommendation of a 
plan of acceleration for all secondary schools regardless of local 
conditions and specific war needs. Moreover, acceleration will 
not achieve its purposes unless accompanied by adaptation of 
school courses to give specific preparation for the objectives 
undertaken. 

In making adjustments which permit pupils to enter college 
at an early date (such as in May of the senior year), secure 
training (such as Vocational Education for National Defense 
courses), or fill labor needs (such as harvesting perishable crops 
or holiday selling), schools should consider utilization of these 
experiences as part of the total curriculum and where so used 
should consider their substitution in graduation requirements. 

In considering acceleration as a means of increasing the 
numbers to be made available from schools for various forms 
of war labor supply, it should be remembered that once the 
reservoir of pupils suitable for acceleration is exhausted, probably 
within the cycle of a year, acceleration will no longer increase 
numbers leaving school beyond the usual number because the 
number leaving each year is determined by age groups, which 
remain fixed. 

In some circumstances adaptation rather than acceleration 
will prove the desirable procedure. Adaptation may involve 
stich devices as permitting pupils to work full time or part time 
or to undergo training outside of school at hours usually devoted 
to school work and frequently may be met by changes in the 
daily, weekly, or term schedules. 

Acceleration Not Involving College Entrance——The reasons 
for acceleration not involving college preparation are mainly to 
make better prepared manpower (both sexes) more immediately 
available for (1) defense production jobs; (2) Vocational Edu- 
cation-National Defense courses; (3) jobs open because of war 
dislocations of labor; (4) enlistment in the armed forces. 

Topics 1, 2, and 3 concern labor supply and demand, the com- 
petent agency for which is the U. 8S. Employment Service. It 
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follows that an acceleration program involving these objectives 
should be undertaken after consultation with the unit of the 
U. 8S. Employment Service having local jurisdiction. This unit 
has facilities for answering questions as to local demands and 
demands elsewhere which the locality can supply. Acceleration 
for individuals to enter Vocational Education-National De- 
fense courses involves close cooperation with the defense training 
authorities, and adaptation of preliminary school work which 
will help a prospective trainee to progress better in the VE-ND 
course. Any acceleration activities, however, which would in- 
terfere with the use of school facilities by VE-ND courses should 
usually be avoided. 

Enlistment, so long as the armed forces allow it for persons 
of school age, must be considered a war condition. Acceleration 
for individuals who with parents’ consent avow such a purpose 
may be provided on any practicable basis subject to the criteria 
under the topic “Identification” which follows. 

The needs of agriculture and other rural or non-industrial 
occupational categories must be considered in plans for wartime 
acceleration. 

Acceleration for Earlier Entrance Upon College Attendance.— 
Before the opening of the war, 16 of every 100 pupils who entered 
the 9th grade entered college or some other post-secondary edu- 
cational institution. Of the number desiring to prepare for 
college not all are suitable for acceleration. 

Acceleration for earlier entrance upon college attendance may 
be justified in the main for the following reasons: 

1. To take Engineering, Scientific and Management Defense 
Training Work. 

2. To save time in preparing for other equally important 
professional or semi-professional services requiring degrees or 
other long courses of study. 

3. To assist individuals to secure or to advance as far as 
possible toward their college degrees before selection for or 
enlistment in the -armed forces. 

Acceleration leading to ESMDT courses will involve a re- 
consideration of the school sub‘ects and subject content to adapt 
them for the preparation of the individual to succeed better in 
the specific ESMDT courses which he wishes to enter. 

Acceleration for professional preparation will require espe- 
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cially careful attention to Items 3 to 7 under “Identification” 
below. 

Acceleration should not involve practices resulting in lower 
standards of achievement or dilution in preparation essential to 
objectives. A certificate of efficiency in mathematics by the 
high school, for instance, must retain validity for those depending 
upon the usual degree of preparation in mathematics. A change 
in mathematics content, however, designed to meet a higher 
institution’s needs in view of war offerings is not only allowable 
but desirable. Substitution of an unusual type of learning or 
experience for some more usual work required for the diploma 
should be a matter for State or local decision. 

Identification of Individuals for Acceleration.—Persons made 
available by acceleration in secondary schools must represent a 
net gain in manpower (both sexes) for the war effort. Qualifica- 
tions of those chosen for acceleration will, therefore, be based 
on positive answers to such questions as the following. In the 
case of certain objectives of acceleration only some of these 
questions would be applicable. In the case of other objectives 
further criteria would need to be developed. 


Is the individual 
1. Old enough chronologically to be legally employed after 
acceleration? 

2. Strong enough to work on the job or to attend school on 
a lengthened schedule? 

3. Suitable with respect to personal characteristics, including 
maturity, for objectives? (The term “objective” is to be in- 
terpreted as a college course, specific job training, or specific 
job, as the case may be.) 

4. A quick enough learner to justify faster instructional 
methods? 

5. Endowed mentally to the degree required for the specific 
objectives? 

6. Able to arrange his personal needs, including finances, so 
as to devote more time per week or year to his educational 
program? 

7. Specially apt, able, or skillful, for specific objectives? 

8. Planning to leave school anyway on his own initiative for 
work, VE-ND study, or enlistment. 
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School authorities should avoid adopting policies, the practical 
result of which, because of schedules and other requirements, 
would be compulsory acceleration for all pupils. 

The Financing of Acceleration—Acceleration may involve ad- 
ditional outlays of money for the following purposes which must 
be considered as part of the total needs of education in war 
time: 

1. Instruction supplied more hours per day, more days per 
week, more weeks per year. 

2. Additional supplies and other overhead. 

3. Custodial care as called for by the new conditions. 

4. Financial assistance to individuals whose acceleration is 
essential to the war effort, but who require aid in maintaining 
themselves because earnings for self-support are impossible in 
intensified instruction schedules. 

The Commission believes that acceleration outlays and other 
increased wartime costs should be shared by local, State, and 
Federal Governments and expects soon to make specific recom- 
mendations, concerning provisions that the Federal Government 
should make for sharing in such costs. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Thirty-seven graduate scholarships and fellowships in the 
Catholic University of America, valued at more than $25,000, 
will be offered to qualified undergraduates for the academic year 
1942-43, it was announced by the Most Rev. Joseph M. Corrigan, 
Rector of the University. Also a limited number of assistant- 
ships in the Departments of Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics 
and Physics will be open to both men and women. Appoint- 
ments are for one year only and will be made early in April... . 
The Department of Library Science of the Catholic University 
of America here has been made an officially accredited library 
school by the American Library Association. The Rev. Dr. 
Francis A. Mullin, head of the department and director of the 
University’s Library, has been notified that the action, taken 
by the Association’s Board of Education for Librarianship, is 
effective as of September 1, 1941. The department’s curriculum 
includes courses in general library services as well as preparation 
for college and university librarians and for school librarians. . . . 
Dr. Eugenie Andruss Leonard has been appointed Dean of 
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Women at the Catholic University of America. The post is a 
new one just established at the institution. Formerly special 
research coordinator for the guidance and occupational service 
of the United States Office of Education, Dr. Leonard has been 
an assistant professor in the Department of Education at the 
Catholic University since 1940, teaching courses in guidance 
and occupational service, which assignment she will continue. 
Coincident with the announcement of her appointment, the Most 
Rev. Joseph M. Corrigan, Rector of the University, stated that 
Dr. Leonard will lay the groundwork for a material expansion 
of the teaching and advisory service in guidance. Additional 
academic courses in guidance, including the setting up of a 
model psychometric laboratory and the creation of a demonstra- 
tion guidance library, are contemplated. . . . Professor Richard 
J. Purcell, Ph.D., LL.B., has been appointed by the Council of 
the American Historical Association a member of its Standing 
Committee of three members on Government Publications. .. . 
The Sisters of the Incarnate Word and Blessed Sacrament, who 
established their first Mother House in Victoria, Tex., in Decem- 
ber, 1866, under the leadership of Mother St. Clair in answer to 
the invitation of Bishop Odin of Galveston, have just celebrated 
the seventy-fifth anniversay of the event. This group sprang 
from the Brownsville, Tex., foundation started by a small group 
of Nuns from Lyon, France. . . . The Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation of the Navy Department advised the University 
of Notre Dame on February 9 that the campus had been selected 
as an indoctrination center for Naval Reserve midshipmen. 
First contingent of the new program numbering ten hundred 
thirty-five will report at Notre Dame by April 15. Following 
thirty-day program on campus candidates for ensigns commis- 
sions will be transferred to naval training centers such as Abbott 
Hall in Chicago. . . . A recording of the voice of the late Pope 
Pius XI, latest acquisition of the Friedsam Memorial Library at 
St. Bonaventure College, is available for loan to student groups, 
the Rev. Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M., Librarian has announced. 
The voice of His Holiness was electrically transcribed from 
Vatican City on September 29, 1938, at the time of the Munich 
crisis, just four and one-half months prior to his death. The 
recorded message closed with the Papal Blessing. . . . St. Louis 
University will introduce next semester an evening course in 
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conversational Japanese—a language that prior to the now 
historic attack on Pearl Harbor was virtually in the same 
category with Sanskrit so far as undergraduates were concerned. 
Today it looms as an important war tongue. Persons with a 
conversational knowledge of Japanese are valuable as inter- 
preters and as keymen at strategic short-wave radio listening 
posts. The course, carrying four credit hours, will be taught by 
the Rev. Charles A. Robinson, 8.J.,, associate professor of 
philosophy, who mastered the language while professor of English 
at Catholic University in Tokyo from 1923 to 1826... . A bill 
authorizing appropriation of $300,000,000 for Federal assistance 
to states and territories in meeting financial emergencies in 
education and in reducing inequalities of educational opportuni- 
ties has been introduced in the House of Representatives and 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. Sponsored 
by Representative Wall Doxey of Mississippi, the bill establishes 
a five-member apportionment board in the Federal Security 
Agency. It provides that not more than 25 per cent of the fund 
may be allotted for public school facilities and not more than 
25 per cent may be used for school buildings and equipment 
required because of defense exigencies. The apportionment 
board, the bill directs, is to seek to provide equality of educa- 
tional opportunity on a basis of need, without discrimination 
on the basis of race. . . . The headquarters staff of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference has moved into the building which 
will be its future home at 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. The building is virtually finished and work 
toward is completion is being rushed. The headquarters staff 
of the National Catholic Community Service also occupies 
quarters in the new structure. For a year the N.C.W.C. had 
temporary quarters in the old Apostolic Mission House at 620 
Michigan Avenue, N.E., on the campus of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. . . . Three courses of instruction now being 
conducted in Boston will familiarize nuns who teach in parochial 
schools with principles of first aid and general air raid pre- 
cautions, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Richard J. Quinlan, Archdiocesan 
Supervisor of Schools, has announced. A system of air raid 
precautions is being worked out, he said, which will conform in 
general with that of the public schools. Two nuns from each 
school in Greater Boston, a total of 150, are following a Red 
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Cross first aid course which is being given for them at the 
Cathedral High School, South End, on Saturday afternoons. 
Similar courses are being given in a number of individual 
convents at convenient hours, Monsignor Quinlan said. Teachers 
and pupils of parochial schools are receiving air raid precautions 
instruction from Boston police and firemen, who are visiting the 
schools for this purpose, he revealed. . . . All officials and em- 
ployees of the Census Bureau are determined to effect every 
reduction in non-Defense expenditures of the taxpayers’ money 
that is at all possible, so there may be more funds and more 
material available for the supreme purpose of winning this war. 
Accordingly, the general distribution of census publications and 
other releases, as practiced in peacetime, is discontinued. Here- 
after, reports will only be sent, when available, in response to 
specific, written requests which should briefly explain your need 
so that substitute material may be sent if the publication 
specifically requested is not available. ... A “Teacher’s Kit” for 
a study of railway transportation in the grade schools is an- 
nounced by the Association of American Railroads. The kit 
consists of a 56-page Teacher’s Manual, 56 railroad pictures, 
and a 72-page booklet entitled “The Stories Behind the Pictures.” 
The kit has been produced to answer many thousands of 
requests which the Association and the individual railroads 
receive each year for illustrated material to aid teachers in 
organizing train and transportation units in the schools. The 
kit is being distributed free of charge to superintendents, 
supervisors, principals and teachers upon written requests. 
Address: Association of American Railroads, Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. . . . The “Manual of Standards,” a 
sixty-four page booklet containing information on how to judge 
the reliability of a correspondence school has just been pub- 
lished by the National Home Study Council, Washington, D. C. 
This manual contains a list of all correspondence schools ap- 
proved by the Council during the past fifteen years and will be 
sent without cost to anyone requesting same by addressing the 
National Home Study Council, 839 Seventeenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. . . . Of the 1,311 schools of nursing in the 
United States, 360, or 27.4 per cent, are Catholic, conducted by 
128 different groups of Sisters and one Brotherhood, it is an- 
nounced in a report made public by the Catholic Hospital As- 
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sociation of the United States and Canada through its Executive 
Board. . . . Neither the draft nor increased employment oppor- 
tunity for young people has kept any significant number of 
junior college students away from their books, according to 
enrollment figures collected from all junior colleges in the coun- 
try by Walter C. Eells, executive secretary of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. Dr. Eells has just completed his 
annual enrollment analysis of the nation’s junior colleges, re- 
leasing his findings recently from the Association’s Washington 
office. | 

In one year the nation’s two-year colleges have added 31,000 
young people to their enrollments, increasing the total enrollment 
from 236,162, as reported last year, to 267,406 reported this 
year, a growth of 13.2 per cent. The number of junior colleges 
has also increased—from 610 last year to 627 this year. In the 
past five years the enrollment in the junior colleges of the 
country has more than doubled. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Introductory Sociology, by Rev. Leo J. Robinson, 8.J., and Rev. 
Van Francis Christoph, S.J. Chicago: Loyola University 
Press, 1941. Pp. viii+184. Price, $2.00. 

This is a new text for the introductory course in sociology, 
and the authors are to be congratulated on their efforts. The 
book fills a definite need. It will serve as a fine textbook, par- 
ticularly for the required course in sociology in departments of 
education and in schools of nursing, and in colleges that demand 
a course in Christian social principles. It will also serve for the 
purpose of a review course for those students who will major in 
the field of sociology. It should precede any course in modern 
so-called pure sociology. 

True, the very title of the book might excite some controversy, 
as there is not yet full agreement as to the distinction that must 
exist between the introductory course in sociology and the course 
in principles. The book is certainly an outline of Christian 
social principles or concepts, and as such will meet a real need, 
whether or not the authors can defend their choice of title. 
Others, too, unwilling to admit that there can be such a thing 
as a “Catholic” sociology, may take exception to the statement 
in the Preface that the work is “frankly Catholic.” The authors 
have arguments in their favor that could well be cited from the 
controversy that was carried on in the pages of the American 
Catholic Sociological Review for the year 1941. 

The book is both a textbook and a workbook, as the sub-title 
states. The outline method of presentation is followed. The 
subject matter is divided into sixteen chapters and each chapter 
includes a bibliography, thought questions, self-tests, topical 
discussions, and written assignments. These are, perhaps, the 
finest contributions of the work. The bibliography gives only 
Catholic references and, while this is well done, the reviewer 
believes that some outside sources could well have been included. 

The order and sequence are to be commended and the pages 
are crowded with clear, fine definitions. The work concludes with 
a fine glossary and brief index. The volume is entitled “work- 
book,” and such in reality it is. It will demand work, particu- 
larly on the part of the student who has been overindulged with 
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the modern textbook containing a vast amount of material and 
comparatively little provocation to independent work. 
A. Gauiacuer, §.J. 


Modern M : A Handbook for Men, by Paul Popenoe. 
New York. ae es Company, 1941. Pp. 300. Price, $2.50. 
This is a revision of the volume under the same title published 

by Dr. Popenoe in 1925. It is really a complete rewriting. 

There is much new material in this 1941 edition, and even some 

change of views. 

Statements like the following should give some idea of the 
author’s views: 

“Differences in religion are more far-reaching than you may 
suppose.” 

“Tt (common law marriage) should have been abolished long 
ago. It is hard to imagine conditions under which any person 
with self-respect or respect for his wife would take advantage 
of it.” 

“Surely there is nothing very advanced, progressive, or ‘modern’ 
about a partnership of which one of the outstanding character- 
istics is insistence on irresponsibility!” 

“Divorce is not a solution of difficulties but a running away 
from them.” 

“A woman (or man) who dislikes children is not emotionally 
normal.” 

Unfortunately, not all the author’s views are so balanced. He 
has long had a “bug” regarding sterilization. He speaks of it 
here as “of great value” as a eugenic measure, and as “an in- 
valuable protection” to certain individuals. Regarding one un- 
natural practice he suggests means that will keep it “within 
bounds.” Birth control is accepted. “It is only within the last 
few years,” he says, “that the official birth-control movement, 
both in the United States and in Great Britain, has begun to get 
its balance.” Intrinsically impossible! Nevertheless, Popenoe’s 
views regarding children in the family circle are not a little 
above those of the average run of birth control enthusiasts. He 
advises “expert advice about contraception.” 

Sometimes it is a bit hard to see just what Popenoe’s view is. 
For example, he asserts that “most young people want to delay 
the arrival of the first baby for at least a year or two,” and 
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speaks favorably of the practice. At the same time he adds, 
“it is sometimes fatally easy to keep putting off the first baby.” 
Elsewhere he states that married people should begin and com- 
plete their family as early as possible. 

One wonders at times—even those who certainly believe in 
science—whether we are not having just a bit too much science 
applied to the family. The thought is suggested anew by the 
following sentence: “The premarital service of the American 
Institute of Family Relations includes a battery of standard 
psychological tests that measure such traits as emotional ma- 
turity, neurotic tendencies, introversion or extraversion, self- 
sufficiency or dependence, dominance or submissiveness, and pres- 
ent adjustment to one’s home, work, and social life.” And that 
is by no means the only “battery” of services the Institute offers. 

The volume is replete with cases and studies and is written in 


Dr. Popenoe’s usual facile style. 
Epcar SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B. 


Get More Out of Life, by Catherine Groves. New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1941. Pp. 127. Price, $1.25. 

This book is small, simple in style, clearly written. It deals 
with the topic of counseling. The subtitle is: How Troubled 
People Can Find Help. 

The author refers to a counselor as “somebody skilled in help- 
ing (people) to talk their hidden thoughts into the open.” Un- 
like fortune-tellers, who give out a lot of advice and ask for a 
minimum of information, she says “counselors should ask for a 
lot of information and give a minimum of advice, since it is 
better to say nothing until one has a thorough understanding of 
all that is involved in the problem being discussed.” 

“The problem being discussed” may be any of a great variety 
—not merely, for instance, marriage problems. As the author 
states: “The discussion in this book has centered mainly on those 
things that make life less comfortable, than it otherwise would 
be—dissatisfactions with one’s job or one’s wife.” Some limited 
attention is also given the abnormal fields of the psychotic and 
the neurotic. 

No exaggerated claims are made for the counselor; no rule- 
of-thumb solutions for difficulties are suggested. It is repeatedly 
pointed out that every human being differs from every other 
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and that consequently the counselor no less than the physician 
must vary his methods to suit particular situations. Pains are 
taken to show, however, that there is a difference between the 
professional counselor and the quack. 

There is an occasional statement that strikes the reader as 
not having been entirely thought through. As an instance: 
“Most of us who grew up in a democracy have a deep-rooted 
dislike for authority.” Certainly, if true, many of us would 
hope it were not true and would not be proud of the fact that 
it was true. : 

Considering the newness of counseling there is value in the 
bibliography and list of organizations found in the volume. 

Epear Scumiepeter, OS8.B. 


Colored Catholics in the United States, by Rev. John T. Gil- 
lard, S.S.J., Ph.D. Baltimore: The Josephite Press. 

This volume reports an investigation of Catholic activity in 
behalf of the negroes in the United States and a survey of the 
present condition of the Colored Missions. Father Gillard, the 
author, had made a national survey of colored Catholics and 


the work of the Church for them in the United States in 1929 
and published it under the title The Catholic Church and the 
American Negro. The present volume supplements the latter. 
And there is much to add since 1929. As the author notes “Cath- 
olic interest in the welfare of Ameri..’s millions of negroes has 
increased at least a hundredfold” during the period that inter- 
vened between the two surveys. 

Much interesting history is scattered throughout the volume. 
This reviewer found the section on San Dominican Refugees of 
very special interest. Topics given considerable attention are 
the following: losses and gains, missions and congregations, 
negro migration and its effects, the personnel carrying on the 
work. Catholic schools and the negro, and social welfare ac- 
tivities. There is an excellent concluding chapter on the subject 
of race relations. In it the author discusses the Catholic position 
regarding the subject and treats of various ways and means 
of making further advances in this field. He pays special tribute 
to the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade when he states: “The 
greatest single influence in interracial relations in the United 
States is the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade.” 
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Among many interesting points that Father Gillard makes is 
the strikiing difference in the treatment that was given the negro 
in North America as contrasted with that given him in South 
America, notably in Brazil. He concludes, on this score: “The 
position of the Negro in the United States today is largely con- 
ditioned by the fact of his having been a slave through eight 
generations. He has been free for barely three. This factor 
in itself would not have been a lasting influence, for the Negro 
has elsewhere been a slave and risen to great heights in the few 
generations of his freedom, as witness the South American coun- 
tries; but there was an element in slavery in the United States 
which was lacking in slavery as practiced elsewhere. American 
slavery debased the Negro by robbing him of his human person- 
ality—he was a chattel, a mere thing. The difference between 
North American slavery and South American slavery was 
Catholicism.” 

Colored Catholics in the United States is a very useful book. 
It should prove helpful to all who are active in the Negro 
apostolate. It should create an interest in this same apostolate 
on the part of many others who are not yet aware of its 
tremendous potentialities. 


Epear Scumiepeter, O.S.B. 


Is Modern Culture Doomed? by Rev. Andrew Krzesinski., 
Ph.D., 8.T.D., University of Cracow, Poland. New York: The 
Devin-Adair Company, 1942. Pp. xviii+158. Price $2.00. 
“Tt makes one proud to be a Catholic,” exclaimed a Catholic 

educational leader on reading this remarkable work, which made 

its debut in English as a series in Tue Carnonic EpucaTionaL 

Review (Jan., 1939 to Feb., 1940, incl.). 

Revised, amplified, brought up to date, the work now appears 
as an attractive volume which no thoughtful Catholic can afford 
to leave unread. Catholic Action libraries in particular should 
make a point of adding to their collections this searching diag- 
nosis of the fatal disease afflicting the materialistic culture of 
our modern age, dooming it, but for the grace of God, to utter 
and summary extinction. 

Father Krzesinski, however, in spite of his harrowing experi- 
ences as a recent refugee from war-torn Europe, is far from 


being a pessimist. He recognizes under the surface of modern 
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civilization two antagonistic cultures and notes that while one of 
them—materialistic culture—is already in the throes of dissolu- 
tion, the other—Christian culture—is still intact and vital, pos- 
sessed of an inexhaustible dynamism—hence, capable of saving 
from ruin the crumbling civilization of our times. Says the 
author in one of his many striking passages: 

“Materialistic culture in its present tragic state, beset with 
premonitions of impending doom, is an object lesson for all not 
yet cured of their dreams of enjoying the fantastic benefits so 
,oudly and lavishly promised in the name of materialism. This 
lesson has a language all its own, more powerful than any elo- 
quence of tongue. It rends the air with the voice of thunder, 
warning those who still hope to find happiness in materialistic 
utopias. At the same time it is bringing home to those who 
have surrendered to materialism the realization that their only 
salvation lies in speedy return to Christian culture.” 


In his belief in Divine Providence, too, the Christian has an 
indestructible basis for optimism. Says Father Krzes:nski: 


“In reality . . . every occurrence is actuated and directed in 
accordance with some plan of God. . . . From beneath the debris 
of ruin emerges new life... . 


“God is so infinitely great that neither man nor devil is capable 
of changing His plan. Even when Satan exerts his mightiest 
efforts to undo God’s will, he is no more than a mere tool in the 
hands of the Almighty. Under God’s divine operation all evil 
things are made to produce results that are , 

“Unbelief and aggressive atheism will but make religion take 
deeper root. Communism will only accelerate the reconstruction 

of the social order on lines of equality and justice for all.” 
_ Those who desire to understand and redeem the evil days in 
which we live will thank Father Krzesinski for having written 
this unique and invaluable book. 


G. Barry 


Books Received 
Educational 
Atkinson, Carroll, Ph.D.: American Universities and Colleges 
That Have Held Broadcast License. Boston: Meador Publishing 
Company. Pp. 127. Price, $1.50. 
Hauser, Conrad A.: Teaching Religion in the Public School. 
New York: Round Table Press. Pp. xv-+300. Price, $2.00. 
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The National Catholic Almanac—1942. Paterson, N. J.: St. 
Anthony’s Guild. Pp. 784. Price, paper $1.00, cloth $1.50. Plus 
postage. 

Timasheff, 8. S.: One Hundred Years of Probation. New 
York: Fordham University Press. Pp. 88. Price, $1.50. 

Traxler, Arthur E.: Ten Years of Research in Reading. Sum- 
mary and Bibliography. New York: Educational Records 
Bureau, 427 West 59th St. Pp. 195. 


Textbooks 


‘Ambrose, Sister Mary, O.P.: My Gift to Jesus. A Prayer Book 
for Children 8 to 12 years. Chicago: D. B. Hansen Sons. Pp. 
96. 

Bacon, Francis L.: Outwitting the Hazards. Youth Attacks 
the Accident Problem. New York: Silver Burdett Company. 
Pp. 446. Price, $1.80. 

Bohlman, Herbert W. and Bohlman, Edna McCaull: Our 
Economic Problems. Boston: D.C. Heath and Company. Pp. 
xx+588. Price, $2.00. 

Braun, Irwin H. and Safarjian D. Edward, Editors: Stories 
of Many Nations. Boston: D.C. Heath and Company. Pp. 
xvii+588. Price, $2.00. 

Espinosa, Ramon and Hefler, Alden R.: Benito Pérez Galdés 
Trafalgar. New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. 63. 

Marckwardt, Albert H.: Introduction to the English Language. 
New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. xvii+347. Price, 
$2.15. 

Martin, John L., Ph.D., Ed.: Eustaquio Palacios Hl Alférez 
Real. New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. xviii+205. 
Price, $1.30. 

Moore, Mina J., M.A., D.Litt.: Charme De Province. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 182. Price, $1.05. 

Spink, Gerald William: Jacques Lenormand Et Ses Amis. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 105. Price, $0.48. 


VOYAGES IN ENGLISH 


By Rev. Paut E. Campperr, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools, Diocese of Pittsburgh 
and 


SisTeER Mary Donatus MacNickte, of the Sisters, Servants 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 


The perfect series for language work in the grades. Fosters 
free and original self-expression. Covers the essentials of all 
diocesan courses of study. Combines creative activities with 
thorough drill in grammar. Illustrated with original drawings, 
photographs, and reproductions of pupil work. 


Prices on request 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3441 North Ashland Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


THE NEW CATHEDRAL BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


for Catholic Schools 


ACKED by 30 years of experience in reader making... 
built on the solid foundation of two successful previous 
editions . . . authored by a distinguished staff of experts 
headed Dr. William S. Gray and Rev. John A. O’Brien, 
the new CATHEDRAL BASIC brings to the schools 
a tested and proved reading program for basal use. In 
technics, procedures, and content the best of the old is com- 
bined with the best of the new to produce materials that 
effect a continuous growth in reading, a spiritual, mental, 
and moral growth in the child. Through real life situations 
the highly interesting content shows the practical application 

of Catho ic teaching in daily living. 

.Complete first-grade program now ready 
Second- and third-grade materials in preparation 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas New York 


Tn answering advertisements please mention Tus Review 
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Crinity College 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Beautifully Located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


Washington, DB. C. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the District of 
Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 
confer degrees 


Conducted by the 


Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars, Address 
THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 


In answering advertisements please mention Tur Review 
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OUTWITTING THE HAZARDS 
A High School Text on Safety Education 


By Francis L. Bacon 


Safety education need not be stuffy! It can, indeed must, be 
alive and purposeful. In this new text the emphasis is on 
building a positive rather than a negative attitude toward 
safety. The author, therefore, presents a positive, realistic 
program of action, designed to build careful habits and sane 
attitudes in the world as it exists. No student who reads this 
book can fail to realize that safety is his own social responsi- 
bility and a vital factor in the problem of living in an industrial 


age. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


The Catholic Bookman . . . The American Catholic Who’s Who 
The Guide to Catholic Literature, 1888-1940 


The FIFTH brought up-to-date and enlarged edition of 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC WHO’S WHO 


for the two years 1942 and 1943 
IS NOW READY 


In it alone can you find the concise, accurate biographies of our 
prominent Catholic authors, artists, educators, lecturers, editors, 
scientists, etc. And the volume is priced below any other Who’s Who 
of comparable size. More than five thousand biographies, followed 
by a complete Geographical Index and a Necrology. 


$6.50 A COPY; TO LIBRARIES, $5.85 


WALTER ROMIG & CO., Publishers 
14 National Bank Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 


In answering advertisements please mention THe Review 
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A NEW BASAL READING SERIE$§ 


Inspired by the apostolic letter of Pope Pius XI to the American Catholig 
Bishops, September, 1938. . . . Sponsored by the Commission on Amem 
ican Citizenship of The Catholic University of America. 
The Faith and Freedom Readers are an answer to a plea made by 
His Holiness Pope Pius XI to the Catholic Hierarchy in the United 
States for “a constructive program of social action . . . which will 
command the admiration and acceptance of all right-thinking men” 


Interpreting and amplifying the plea of His Holiness, the Americam 
Bishops proclaimed a crusade of instruction in the fundamental 
nat are of democracy and accepted The Catholic University of Amet 
ica as the sponsor of this crusade. A Commission on Americafl 
Citizenship, set up by the University, determined to draft a new 
curriculum for use in the Catholic schools of the country and 
provide the books to implement it. 


The most important of these books is Faith and Freedom, a basal 
reading series. Faith and Freedom provides readers inspired by afl 
authoritative Catholic mandate . . . readers presenting the element§ 
of Christian social living . . . basal readers with superior educational 
content written by Catholics for Catholics. 


For further information write to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco Toronto Londott 
4b In answering advertisements please mention Taz Review 
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